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Behind the Scenes With Big Men 


An intimate description of the policies and business methods of America’s 
“Business Giants’’ as told by these men themselves to B. C. Forbes 


In our age of industrial promotion and mantu- 
facture there are no greater names than Ford and 


fifty 


practically the entire field of banking, man- 


B C. FORBES?’ studies of business giants cover 


* ufacturing and commerce. 
They give us an insight into the policies back of 
the most powerful financial organizations in the 


country: 


J. P. Morgan & Company, The National 


City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Speyer & Company, 
The First National Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank, The Continental & Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, The Shawmut National of Boston, etc. 
How such powerful organizations as the Steel 
Corporation or Bethlehem were conceived, created 
and developed by Carnegie, Frick, Gary, Schwab, 
‘etc. is told by the men whose vision and executive 
powers have been unequaled 
_ The master minds of Standard Oil—Rockefeller, 
Bedford, Archbold—tell us their secrets, their busi- 
ness methods, how they grasp opportunities, handle 
‘huge deals, treat competitors, customers and labor. 
: The invention and development of the tele- 
hone, the spread of electricity for lighting and 
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sites. 
4 iost yt poor. 
Where the mililons were made. 


. Ogden. -Armonr, 

| “President, somone ao o 
* How to pick the right gg 
‘ < What is the = valuable busi- 

ness 

eo. F. “Raber, 

Chairman Board, First 
| National Bank, New York. 
| The secrets of big business. 

Making a bank pay from 50% to 
10% @ year. 


The handling o! 
Alfred Cc. Bedford, 
‘ President, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 


, Stan secrets. 
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4 How to become an executive. 
What are s young man’s 
chances 


fiveting ® customer to the 

’ Discovering the big opportun- 
ities. 

meen 9 men ent on 


ee 

hacer "Graham a Bell, 
Inventor of * Telephone 
Imagination —— enthusiasm 

Combining science and business. 

Andrew Carnegie, 

the Steel Magnate. 
ities. ™ 
Enormous vision powers. 

Henry P. Davison, 
of = P Morgan & Co. 
From a 4 to J. P. Morgan 

—~t4 ‘hould man ask? 
The. rue for steady advance- 
Training oneself for a better job. 
Inducing bankers to 
The best job in the worl 

Captain Robert Dollar, 
Shipowner and Lumber 
King. 

From # cook’s boy to commercial 
Wall Street traps. 

The use of ‘bluff’ in business. 

William L. Douglas, 
President, W. L. Douglas 

oe Co. 
Great fortunes out of the beaten 
as a new Aladdin’s 
—_, 5,000,000 pairs of shoes. 
to be a pioneer? 

Semen” . Duke 
Head of the former To- 
bacco Trust. 

centration. 
Volume as key to lower produo- 
tion cost. 
Whst is more difficult than 
making money? 

T. Coleman du Pont, 
Owner of the Equitable 
Building of New York. 
The secret of organization. 
Putting responsibility where it 

belongs. 
Premiums for results. 
Making money from by-products. 

George “Eastman, 

(of Eastman Kodak Ce. 
Tesourcefulnest 


Hunting for vschetitaten, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
| World’s greatest rvantens 
“The “‘try-out” methoa. 


Inventions result of experiment- 
ing on definite lines. 


What is genius? 

James A. Farrell, 
President, United States 
Steel Corporation. 
Building the memory. 


motor power are explained by Edison, Bell, Vail 


and Insull. 


Armour and Wilson represent the great Chicago 
packing industries, and tell the aggressive methods 
with which they have invaded new and profitable 


fields. 


Perkins and Kingsley, the life insurance giant 
organizers, tell how insurance funds are invested, 
agents inspired, policyholders safeguarded, branch 
offices maintained and controlled, and advertising 
used to hold the entire organization together. 

Julius Rosenwald, master mind of Sears-Roe- 
buck, states the ideas and principles which are 
the foundation of the mail order business: adver- 
tising, money-back policy, customer first, etc. 

In wholesale lines, Simmons represents the hard- 
ware business, Duke the tobacco industries, Doug- 
las the manufacture and selling of shoes. 

Woolworth shows how millions can be made in 
the retail business—with 5-cent and 10-cent sales 


over the counter. 


Willys in automobiles, McCormick in agricultural 
implements, Patterson in cash registers, Eastman 
in photographic instruments, Nichols in chemicals. 

At a time when shipping and export are assum- 
ing such vital importance, both during and after the 
war, what could be more interesting than the story 
of Captain Dollar, the master of the Pacific Coast 
shipping trade, and Minor C. Keith, empire builder 
and creator of United Fruit. 

Guggenheim, Ryan and Hammond have no rivals 
in the mining world. These very names suggest at 
once all the romance of gold, copper and silver 


mining. 


Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, is the 
greatest engineer of our day. 

DuPont and Heckscher stand out as the most 
energetic and successful promoters of the twentieth 
century, whose restless activity is constantly de- 
veloping new sources of wealth. 








The Fundamentals of Success 
As Told by the 50 Most Successful Men in America 








From common laborer to the 
biggest job in America. 
a 5 dollars worth 


business. 
Fitting oneself for a higher po- 
sition. 
Cutting the selling costa. 
Opening new trade lanes. 
Henry Ford, 

of the Ford Moter Co. 
To © money, make quantity. 
An industrial wonder of modern 


James B. Forgan, 
President, First National 
Bank of Chicago. 


ped in 
Henry C. Frick, 
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Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporatién. 
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Taking chances. 
John Hays Hammond, 
Word Mining Expert. 

First hand know! 
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August Heckscher, 
President, Commonwealth 
Real Estate Co. 

Why so many American-born 
fail to succeed. 

How the most powerful financial 
interests can be defeated. 

Fortunes in zinc. 

How many times opportunity 
comes to @ man. 

A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman Board, Chase 
National Bank of New 
York. 

How to use facts. 
How to ‘mabe & reputation for 
being right. 

Samuel Insull, 

Light and Power Magnate. 
The hardest thing in business. 
The ideal secretary to a business 


man. 
—t an enormous organiza- 


How "to deal with the people. 
The future of electricity. 
How much should any man 
work? 

Otto H. Kahn, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
What is life’s true perspective? 
— should a young man 


ood business policy? 
thinking comes first. 
Minor C. Keith, 

United Fruit Co. 

From a shop clerk to King of 


the Tropics. 
Building a railroad in the wild- 
erness. 
Getting the natives to work. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, 
President, New York Life 
insurance Co. 
ow = poor 
mew or ie comes to a ™ 
Cutline the cost of keeping rec- 
ords. 


Big ideas. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Head of the International 
poasreres Co. 
uucky those who were born 
The importance of Reeping ft 
Money back and what it means, 
The future of profit sharing. 
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J. P. Morgan, 
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Who is J. P. Morgan? 


Morgan & 


William H. Nichols, 
Chairman Board, General 


Does it pay to be sharp? 
How should a young man choose 
&@ career? 
How to compete with Germany. 
Is price-fixing right? 
John H. Patterson, 
President, National Cash 


box. 
be elgg employers have to 
Geting the bank to help. 
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The fundamentals of success. 
George W. Perkins, 

Life Insurance and Bank- 

ing Power. 


Genius in financing. 
When should a man ask for a 


Profit-sharing 
Making representatives stand by 
the main office. 


at. salesmen from fooling 


ance organization. 
The House Organ as 8 business 
force. 


Turning agents into dynamos. 
Looking 50 yéars ahead. 
George M. Reynolds, 
President, Continental 
and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. 
Science of human nature as @ 
key to success. 
Making friends 
oe up situations. 
t is personality that counts. 
Guahtenee as a banking asset. 
John D. Rockefeller, 
The Richest Man of 


Ten , or to-day to one 
in the past. 

os brainy men as partners 

real key to enormous business 
success. 

Do big men speculate 

Getting an insight tuto business 
methods. 

ag Be get money from the 

Reducing prices to widen con- 
sumption. 


Julius Rosenwald, 
mon of Sears-Roebuck & 


Spotting opportunities. 
Secrets of of the mail order busi- 


Give « executives a free hand. 
Workers as stockholders. 

John D. Ryan, 
President, Anaconda Cop- 


The real value of ‘‘pull.”” 

How Anaconda was organized. 
How to get @ real monopoly 
and stifie competition. 


Jacob H. Schiff, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Selling bonds in foreign markets. 
Turning dreams into realities. 
Charles M. tea 
Head of Bethlehem Steel 


Managing 7,000 men at 24. 


instilling enthusiasm in workers. 
John J. Shedd, 
Head of Marshall Field & 


Foresight in merchandising. 

One spot of inefficiency upsets 
an organization. 

The cardinal principles of mer- 
chandising. 

Edward C. Simmons, 
Founder, Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. 


Blazing business trails. 
Keeping in touch with the sales- 


James Speyer, 
of Speyer & Co. 
Standing by the firm’s clients. 


By B. C. FORBES 


Under the Skin of “Big Men.” 

Mr. Forbes, the author of “Men Who ‘Are Making America,” 

is the Editor of Forbes Magazine. He has made a re 
for getting closer to big men than any other writer in 

He knows how to make them tell us the real reasons pack 


America’s Business Giants. 

The last twenty-five years will go down in American history 

as the era of the multi-millionaires and business 

has been the age of the new kings, princes — eiien 
Kings of oil, copper, gold, coal and bank 

motors, steel, tobacco, shipping; magnates a 
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International 
The pension 
employees. 
James Stillman, 
Former Head, National 
=~ Bank. 


in 
The utmost strength in banks. 

Theodore N. Vail, 

Head of the American 
Telephone System. 
Mastering details. 

System key to efficiency. 
Working for the public 
Pensions for employees. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt II, 
Financier. 

A citizen’s duty. 
aredness, 
Public spirit. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President, National City 
Bank of New i: 

The hardest step in a banker’s 
ge 

The new banking policies. 

Helping other banks to sell 

Paul J Warburg, 
Financier, now of Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Scientific ew yr methods, 
Banking and speculation. 

The truth about the money 
Solving knotty banking 

John N. Willys, 
President, Willys - Over- 
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Raising money in a panic. 
a bankrupt 
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President, Wilson & Ce. 
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Have confidence in 
Frank W. Woolworth, 
Largest Retail Merchant 
in the World. 
Looking 10 years shead and 
ning 


plan: 
Picki 
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How a store clerk worked him- 
self up. 
Reverses that show the way. 
John D. Archbold, 
Former President, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
Mastering one’s own business. 
Gambling in oil stocks. 
The faculty for making friends. 


“Men Who Are Making America” 
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Such: names as Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie. 

Du Pont, Guggenheim, etc., 

will live in the memory of men for generations. 

We get more true help from one chapter of 

the actual life of these business giants than 

from a dozen books on efficiency. These 
men did not write theories—they made a Forbes 
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The old way 


A merchant, with all his troubles, 
should never do the work that a 
machine does better and quicker. 


Our newest model National Cash 
Register makes the records which 
a merchant. needs. to control his 
business. It does fifteen necessary 
things in three seconds, 


Without the register a man cannot 
do these things in half an hour. 


With the register,even a new clerk 























The new way 


A man should not do the work a 
-machine will do for him 


can do them just by pressing the 
keys. 


Our new electric machines are as 
much better than old machines as 
an up-to-date harvester is ahead 
of a sickle for cutting grain. 


The latest model National Cash 
Register is a great help to mer- 
chants and clerks. 


It pays for itself out of what it 
saves. 


Merchants need National Cash Registers now more than ever before 





sEiiptaniledaddemiohieonieiienptsivnciacbihemaaeletatiactmbtnpscescatesiiearhs ~~ FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ~--=--------~ 


Dept. 18903, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





Please -give me full particulars about the up-to-date N. €. R. System for my kind of business. 


Name__ 





Business 








@ddress_ 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND 


Vol. II, No. 7 


The soldiers of today will be our rulers of tomorrow. 
Future presidents will be named by the men who offer 
their lives to preserve the nation, and our laws will be 
influenced, not to say administered by military heroes. 

That was our experience after the Civil 
LET US War, and it is likely to be our experience 
TREAT WELL 2gain. If our army reaches three or 
OUR FUTURE = four millions, and our navy an additional 
ee million, a tremendous new political and 

social force is likely to arise. The virile 
men composing this party will not be spineless, they will 
not be mugwumps, they will not be meek-and-mild or 
milk-and-water specimens, they will not be pliant and 
pliable, they will not be submissive lambs. Conscious 


_that they bared their breasts to defend the nation 


against an unthinkable fate, these strong-armed, self- 
reliant, courageotis, determined men will demand that 
their services be properly rewarded. There will un- 
questionably spring up leaders among them who will 
claim that, the nation having been saved by them, it is 
their right to have a dominating voice in controlling the 
affairs of the nation. 

The. only effective way to avoid trouble, whether 
in a nation or a factory, is to keep the workers in it 
reasonably satisfied, to give them decent living con- 
ditions, to afford them rational opportunities for ad- 
vancement—in short, to give them something to live for 
worth living for. 

Will this country be in a position to treat its 
returning soldiers satisfactorily? 

To my mind this is, next only to the winning of the 
war, the most momentous problem the industrial future 
contains. Unless this problem can be solved, our whole 
economic and social order will be shaken. Other nations 
are not blind to this problem. We have not yet begun 
to think of it or to discuss it. Farsighted statesmen, 
however, should lose no time in taking it up. A 
tremendous responsibility rests also upon our foremost 
capitalists, our powerful bankers, our huge corporations 
and other large employers of labor. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane has asked for an 
appropriation to survey and plan irrigation and drain- 
age projects and to prepare other lands for the use by 
and by of returning soldiers. Such activities should be 


COMMENT 


FORTNIGHTLY 





enthusiastically supported and carried out. But not all, 
not half of our ex-soldiers will want to become farmers. 
Hundreds of thousands of them will want to take up 
jobs which they will find filled by women. Others will 
find themselves displaced by machinery. Still others 
may find their occupations abolished by reason of the 
terms of the peace treaty. Truly, vested interests are 
confronted with a staggering responsibility. How do 
they propose meeting it? 

The better our returning millions of soldiers are 
treated, the better they are likely to deal with the nation 
when their representatives get into the saddle. 

* * * 


We are all either soldiers on the job or soldiering on the job. 
* * * 


Camouflage is helpful in war because you are’ dealing with 
enemies. Camouflage is not helpful but harmful in business because 
you are dealing with friends-in-the-making. If you cannot make 
friends of those you do business with, they wont do business with 
you very long. 

* * * ' 
Theodore Roosevelt declares he is prouder of having 
every one of his four sons at the front than he is of 
having been President of the United States. That was 
before his sons had had opportunity to show their 
mettle. Already three of them have won 
high honors for bravery on the battle- 


PROMINENT i 7 

MEN’S SONS field, for displaying coolness and cour- 
WHO ARE age in the very thick of danger. “ ys 
HEROES g y thick of danger. “Teddy, 


Jr., who, like his brother Archie, has 
figured both in the casualty lists and in 
the honor lists, is likely soon to bring a second title of 
“Colonel” into the Roosevelt family, for he combines 
remarkable qualities of leadership with thorough knowl- 
edge, both theoretical and practical, of the war game. 
He is already a major, not because he is the son of an 
ex-president, but because of sheer merit, the fruit of 
indefatigable application to military study and military 
duty. He has inherited his father’s knack of inspiring 
friendship. He is also thoroughgoingly democratic. Be- 
fore he entered the war, he was rapidly making a name 
for himself in the financial world. He took an active 
part in several deals of considerable importance, his 
ability to rub shoulders with other men and to inspire 
their confidence having stood him in good stead. 
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I remarked to the father of another young man 
who has covered himself with glory on the battlefield, 
“Tt must give you deep satisfaction to know that your 
son is a real hero.” Very quietly he replied, “I always 
knew that he had the makings of a hero, but it is some 
satisfaction to have one’s judgment confirmed by actual 
demonstration.” Incidentally, I could not but recall 
the remark this same man, one of our most prominent 
railway leaders, made two or three years ago when he 
introduced me to this same son. I asked what the son 
was doing, and the father replied for him: “He is not 
yet an asset, he is still a liability—he is only at college.” 

The sons of nationally-known fathers promise ‘to 
give a worthy account of themselves. Carnegie once 
berated a group of multi-millionaires, self-made men 
all, for trying to shield their sons from every puff of 
wind, although they themselves had developed into what 
they were by being buffeted and tested and tried all 
through their youth and early manhood. It now looks, 
however, as if the sons of famous citizens are to demon- 
strate that they are real chips of the old block, that 
they are made of the same material as their fathers. It 
may be worth noting that a scion of America’s first 
multi-millionaire family has been raised to the rank of 
Brigadier-General. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is no fire- 
side soldier. Neither his family name nor his wealth 
have won him his General’s star; he has won it exactly 
as young Roosevelt has won his place in the service, by 
years of unremitting study and activity, by genuine 
interest in matters military, by not flinching from the 
front line in times of danger. 

It has been often noted in Britain that the record 
made by the nobility has won the respect of the people 
—and, also, that the nobility in turn have learned to 
have more regard for the rank and file. Here we have 
no titled nobility, no dukes or earls or belted knights, 
but only a nobility of brains, a nobility of achievement. 
And it already looks if if this nobility and the sons of 
this nobility will acquit themselves like men wherever 
the danger is greatest and the fire hottest. There is 
little danger that our soldiers will be led by nobodies, 
by officers distinguished only because of the size of 
their families’ bank account. In selecting new Generals, 
General Pershing manifestly has been guided neither 
by precedent nor by any other consideration save that 
of fitness. One of the new Brigadier-Generals is only 
34, while several others are under 40. Most, of course, 
are graduates of West Point, but of the fifty-one, more 
than one has risen from the ranks. 

The war for democracy is fostering democracy even 
within the army itself, notwithstanding that armies 
heretofore have been regarded as breeding grounds of 
caste and autocracy. 

* * * 
Hope, of course—but hustle, also. 
* * * 


Listen to the advice of wise people; then do your own thinking 
and follow your own judgment. 








The country can better spare a single man of thirty-five 
than a married man of twenty-five. Instead of drafting 
married men between twenty-one and thirty-one it 
would be much wiser, from every point of view, to raise 
the draft age quite a few years, say, to 
forty, and select first the fit single men. 


SEND Between thirty and forty a man should 
SINGLE : 
MEN be physically as fit as the man between 


twenty and thirty. The country can 

less easily spare the man of twenty-five 
or thirty who is maintaining a wife and raising a family 
than it can spare the unmarried man of thirty-five or 
forty. 

Under the best of circumstances, our pension 
burdens after the war must be very heavy. Why, there- 
fore, needlessly increase them by sending the father of 
young children to the front in preference to single men? 
Moreover, the unmarried man of forty is not apt to 
become married and raise a very large family thereafter, 
whereas the young married man may. normally be 
expected to raise at least an average number of children. 
This country needs native stock. It needs children born 
on its own soil and raised under American traditions and 
conditions. What international migration of popula- 
tion may occur after the war no man can foretell. This 
much we do know, however, that it will be well for this 
republic to have as large a percentage as possible of its 


population homeborn, citizens by birth, citizens not : 


possessed or obsessed by the revolutionary and 
anarchistic notions bred in certain foreign lands. 
Send the single men first. Then, if need arises, 
draw upon husbands and fathers. This is the wisest 
plan socially, the wisest plan politically, the wisest plan 
financially. 
* * * 
Life is not complex if we follow a straight path. 
as aa 
All wealth is founded on health. To squander money is foolish; 
to squander health is murder in the second degree. 
* . * 
We all feel that we have had to pay too high prices for 
many things since the war began. We would all like to 
see. the cost of living brought down. Many of us have 
suspected that we have been the victims of unjust 
profiteering, and none of us has a shred 
“PROFITEER- of sympathy with the man or the cor- 
ING’ REPORT poration that would misuse the war as 
UNWORTHY OF an occasion for squeezing the public. 
GOVERNMENT No tears would be shed were profiteers 
thrown into jail for long terms. 
Congress asked the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate all symptoms of profiteering and to report 
the facts. The Commission had an opportunity to render 
the country an invaluable service. Its findings should 
have been so strictly accurate, so eminently fair, so 


undisputably authoritative as to carry conviction and to 


damn any and every industry or enterprise adjudged 
guilty by the Commission. 
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Alas, the Commission’s report, instead of being a 
carefully compiled, judicious, Governmental document, 
bears all the earmarks of a muckraking magazine 
article prepared by a yellow journalist. It castigates 
virtually every industry investigated. In its anxiety 
to besmirch, the Commission has not stopped at distort- 
ing figures. It alleges, to quote one glaring example 
of inaccuracy, that the profits of the big packers were 
$140,000,000 in three war years, as compared with only 
$19,000,000 in the three years preceding the war. This 
sounds awful—until you learn, from a correction issued 
by the head of Swift and Company, that the $19,000,000 
was not the profit of the three pre-war years, but the 
average annual profit for three years, the total profits 
for the three pre-war years have been, not $19,000,000, 
but $57,000,000. The Commission which issues such 
misleading statements is entirely unworthy of credence, 
is entirely unworthy of the Government, and is entirely 
unworthy of the pay it draws from us as taxpayers. 

Had the Kaiser been asked to prepare such a report, 
he could not have done it in a way to throw more odium 
upon America and its whole business life. It will be 
seized with avidity by German editors as the text for 
editorials as vituperative, as vicious, as misleading as 
the report itself. The hope had been fondly indulged 
in that all interests in the nation were now striving to 
pull together in one mighty effort to win the war. The 
Government and Governmental bodies were believed 
to have realized that business men were not all thieves 
and knaves and plunderers, that they were not all bent 
upon getting their fists and their feet into the Treasury 
trough, but that they were just as anxious and just as 
able as any politician or any commissioner to do the 
things needful to crush the enemy. 

The Federal Trade Commission seems to have 
assumed that what Congress wanted was not a calm, 
reasoned, scrupulously accurate statement of facts and 
figures, but an exhibition of mudslinging equal to any 
which graced the palmiest days of the muckraking era 
which we had hoped had passed. If what Congress 
wanted was mud, it has got it in overflowing measure. 
If what it wanted was an invaluable, unassailable state- 
ment of cold facts, it has not got it. A rare opportunity 
to render genuine service has been foozled. But we will 
have to foot the Commission’s bill just the same. 

* * * 


The way to save two dollars sometimes is to spend one 
doliar. Every business concern, large and small, should 
have its whole functions analyzed with a view to deter- 
mining how labor can be eliminated in any quarter. 
Every company making real, service- 
able labor-saving appliances should be 
swamped with business under existing 
conditions. It is not only economy, it 
is genuine patriotism to install machin- 
ery which will release any form of labor: 
Look over your business and see whether you cannot 
profitably install adding machines, addressing machines, 


SPEND MONEY 
TO SAVE 
LABOR 

















cash registers, multigraphs, comptometers, bookkeep- 
ing machines, filing equipment, or suchlike office inven- 
tions, all of which have now been brought to a high 
state of efficiency. Because you may never have used 
such things before is no reason why you should not 
begin now. In peace times nobody bothers very much 
about whether you employ an unnecessary amount of 
help or not; but in these critical days it is your business 
and it is the nation’s business to see that no workers are 
retained whose services can be dispensed with. Get 
busy. 
* * * 

Our eyes are placed in front because it is more important to look 

ahead than look back. Cultivate foresight. 
* * * 

“Tt’s an ill wind,” etc. Henry W. Birchler, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, writes: “Enclosed find $3 for one year’s 
subscription of your magazine. By chance a storm blew a copy 
into my tent, and I enjoyed it so much that I don’t want to miss the 


helpful hints in future issues. Please begin my subscription with 
the issue following the March 2 number.” 


* * * 


The brief description recently given here of visions 
seen by H. C. Frick and the late James Stillman, two 
hard-headed business men, excited widespread comment. 
One lady of intellectual distinction writes: “A rather 
curious thing happened just now in con- 
nection with the June 1 copy of your 
magazine. I was too busy even to open 
it when it came. This morning I got 
up earlier than usual and put in some 
strenuous hours before eleven, when I 
threw myself down upon a sofa to rest. Then my mind 
began occupying itself with a problem that is often 
before it, ‘What are we and why are we here?’ I was 
thinking strongly of the supernatural experiences of 
some people (my mother had many) which seem to in- 
dicate survival after death. Then I rose quickly with 
the thought, ‘I must read my morning paper imme- 
diately and then go out.’ However, instead of picking 
up the paper, I seemed to be impelled to open your mag- 
azine. I opened it right at the first article beginning, 
‘Do You Believe In Visions, In the Supernatural?’ A 
curious coincidence isn’t it?” 


ABOUT 
VISIONS 


Another subscriber, in course of a long letter says: 
During the past sixteen years I have written 
and lectured upon what science may term the 
“fourth dimension” or “the supernatural,” which 
I find has no “super” in it, but has plenty of 
“natural,” and which I should rather term, Activity 
of Intelligences in the Higher Life, operating along 
lines of natural law; intelligences, however, that 
vary as much, or more, than intelligences on earth. 
Mature thought has shown me that time, the great- 
est solvent, will bring forward all knowledge upon 
the so-called supernatural that the world will as- 
similate, and as fast as needed. 
While I am aware of the attacks of various 
writers whose knowledge upon the subject of the 
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higher life would seem to be limited, judged by 
their work, yet I see good come of such criticism, for 
it brings out the purity of truth by contrast. Truth 
need only be proclaimed; it is error only that needs 
defense. This has been my motto in later years, and 
especially since I have come to realize knowledge 
is a difficult thing to find, and once found, is far more 
difficult to impart. 

You have a wonderful mine of truth in this 
subject of the higher life, and your position will 
enable you to place the truth where it may do the 
greatest good for humanity. I believe you can 
reach the really big man with a supreme message, 
just as you have reached the public with a big 
message from “Men Who Are Making America.” 


It would be interesting to hear on this subject from 
some of our soldiers who in the trenches have been 
brought face to face with the next world and whose 


minds and souls have been stirred mightily. 
* * . 


A one-word description of success: Commonsense. 
— eo. 


If Henry Ford should by any chance be elected a Senator, he 
will probably show even Washington new ways of making a fool 


of oneself. Success has gone to his head. 
* *x *x 


Were the subject one for jesting, there would be a temp- 
tation to say that the coal outlook is black. The subject, 
however, is too grave to permit of levity. The unpala- 
table truth is that coal production is not being accele- 
rated to keep up with requirements. 
Nor is everything being done that ought 


Oe Gok to be done to avert the threatened dis- 
BAD aster. Professor Garfield is laying too 


much stress upon saving coal and not 
enough upon producing it. President 
Wilson, to say nothing of Mr. McAdoo, has given re- 
peated proof that the Administration is not afraid to 
apply drastic remedies to serious diseases. 
Why not boldly grapple with the problem of sup- 
plying an adequate amount of labor for the coal mines? 
Thousands of experienced miners are being drafted 
from the mines whereas thousands ought to be drafted 
to the mines. Ridiculous figures were printed concern- 
ing the aggregate loss entailed upon the country by the 
famous, or infamous, “Garfield Mondays,” yet the losses 
and the hardships entailed were sufficiently serious to 
justify the taking of almost any step to prevent a fuel 
famine with its consequent demoralization of business, 
its danger to the health of children and adults and its 
humiliating commentary on our efficiency as a nation. 
The Department of Labor’s proposal to place the Gov- 
ernment in control of the distribution of labor is praise- 
worthy in intent and'may be found practicable. The 
plan is to compel all industries employing more than one 
hundred workers to obtain common labor after July 15 
through the Federal Employment Service. The plan 
will be extended to cover skilled workers as soon as 
machinery can be devised. The coal industry should be 


one of the very first to receive attention. Shortage of 
coal reduces the morale and the efficiency and the pro- 
ductivity of the entire population. Suffering from this 
cause could be borne with less complaint did everyone 
not know that the country has an abundance of coal 
ready to be mined, an abundance of men capable of min- 
ing it and sufficient transportation facilities to deliver it. 

Apart from the industrial issues involved, this coal 
question comes home very directly and very painfully 
to those of us who have infants and whose coal cellars 
have not yet been filled, despite the placing of orders 
many weeks ago. That the coal famine of last winter 
killed many babes cannot be disputed. The destruction 
of human life is proceeding at so horrible a rate in 
Europe that it is unpardonable to leave any stone un- 
turned to conserve the lives of the new generation. The 
time to agitate and to act is now, not after it is too late 
to fight famine, disaster and death. 

es « 

It is poor policy to become so busy working as to be too busy to 

think. 
a. 

“I came, I saw, I conquered.” Caesar could not have 
written his immortal message had he been an utterly 
worthless leader. Those who conquer usually have 
fitted themselves to become conquerors. Those of us 

who fail to do much conquering are too 
SHOWING often ready to lay our failures to bad 
MERIT luck. We try to console ourselves with 
TELLS TO-DAY the thought that success is largely a 
AS OF OLD matter of luck rather than of merit. 

Colonel Watterson’s famous “Courier- 
Journal” of Louisville begins an important review of the 
writer’s “Men Who Are Making America” volume by 
quoting this sentence from the preface: ‘My observa- 
tion and investigation have convinced me that nine 
times in ten success is won by those who deserve it.” 

Other veni, vidi, vici messages could be written to- 
day not by a soldier, but by artists. Galli-Curci came to 
New York; she sang—and conquered. The country has 
witnessed another similar incident in the acclaim with 
which a young Russian violinist has been hailed. A few 
years ago he was a poor East Side boy in the City of 
New York. 

Do not these instances demonstrate afresh that 
merit will tell? Galli-Curci invaded New York once 
before, but failed to conquer. She had not then qualified 
for success. But she strenuously and studiously applied 
herself to improving her powers. Having paid the price, 
she gained admission to the ranks of the celebrities— 
perhaps to the ranks of the immortals. The East Side 
boy began to play the violin almost as soon as he could 
walk and has since practiced almost as voraciously as 
Paderewski practiced the piano. 

Of course, both these modern conquerors were un- 
doubtedly richly endowed by nature. But even so, had 


they not toiled and studied year-in, year-out, their 
talents would never have won them fame and fortune. 
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RICH MEN GIVE AWAY TENTH OF INCOME 


riches warp the spirits of wealthy 

men? Or do they strengthen their 
charitable instincts so that they do not enjoy 
their possessions unless shared with less for- 
tunate folks? 

A probing into the activities of some of 
America’s wealthiest men shows that many 
of them have little pleasure in amassing 
wealth unless they share it. George M. 
Reynolds, President of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, voices 
their feeling when he 
says, “There is no higher 
satisfaction than that of 
rendering service to 
others.” Julius Rosen- 
wald, the multi-million- 
aire head of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company of 
Chicago, once remarked, 
“Doing something for 
others is the only form 
of pleasure that never 
cloys.” And he has had 
experience, for he is a 
bounteous giver. 

Quite a number of 
rich men followed the 
biblical injunction to 
give to charitable or re- 
ligious purposes a tenth 
of all they earn. Some 
of them started many 
years ago when their in- 
comes were still modest. 
In times like the present 
when demands are made 
for saving and for giving, 
a suggestion toward sys- 
tematizing giving may be 
of inestimable value. 


W rice do rich men do for others? Do 


Give Away Tithe 


Success rests upon a 
foundation of money. 
But with the highest 
success there must in- 
evitably come a content- 


ment of mind. With in- Many wealthy men give 


enlarged sympathies for 
charitable activities to 
those not related to home ties or distinctly 
business interests. 

John D. Rockefeller, whose career is illumin- 
atingly sketched in “Men Who Are Making 
America,” has repeatedly said that he con- 
siders it not the least advantageous part of 
his early training that he was led to give away 
a portion of his income to philanthropic ac- 
tivities outside of his own home. With the 
saving instinct there were also developed the 
disposition and the power to give. During 
the past fifteen years the published interviews 
with Mr. Rockefeller have made it obvious 
that he has practiced the doctrine he promul- 
gates, which is that every man should make all 
he can, save all he can, and give all he can. 

Morris K. Jesup, of New York, president 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
backer of Peary in his North Pole expeditions, 
was asked on several occasions for specific ad- 
vice on how to succeed in business. Invariably 
his answer was merely do two things. First, learn 
to do the work of the man just ahead of you, 
and, second, learn to give away a portion of 


A ‘ one tneth of their incomes 
creasing means and IM- for charitable purposes. Be- 
creasing responsibilities sides the service rendered there 


there should also come is the deep joy of giving which the 
donor feels. As Julius Rosenwald 


Rockefeller, Speyer, Schiff, 
Reynolds and Eastman 
Notable Givers 


By JAMES L. SAYLER 


even your earliest earnings, so that your gifts 
may increase with the size of your income. 
Mr. Jesup said that when he started in life 











his employer in the iron and steel business, 
Mr. Grosvenor, impressed upon him the value 
of one practice, that he should early learn to 
give away a portion of his income, and later, 
when increased wealth and increased earnings 
came, the giving would have become a habit, 
marked with wisdom and discretion. 


Banker Gave Away Half Estate 


John Stewart Kennedy of New York, 
banker, associate of James J. Hill, and advisor 
of foreign governments on investments, rose 
from humble circumstances to a position 
where he left an estate of $60,000,000. He 
gave away one-half to a bewildering list of 
colleges, philanthropic works, and church ac- 
tivities. Among his papers his heirs found one 
very old slip. This was a list of his bequests 
to various causes in which he had been inter- 
ested. At the head of this list was a state- 
ment that the benefactions represented one- 
tenth of his income. 

Christopher R. Robert, in his youth a clerk 


in New Orleans, was urged by a sea captain 
he met in business to inculcate the habit of 
giving away a tenth of his income for 
philanthropic purposes. Later when Mr. 
Robert came to New York to become a di- 
rector of railroads and numerous other im- 
portant business activities, he still adhered to 
this principle. He died in Paris in the late 
seventies. By the terms of his will Robert 
College of Constantinople was placed on a firm 
footing. Up to the period of the war Robert Col- 
lege had become a beacon light for American 
methods and. education 
in Southeastern Europe. 


Speyer Noted for 
Charities 

James Speyer, the in- 
ternational banker of 
New York—and his wife 
—give away more than 
a tenth of each year’s in- 
come, their charitable 
activities covering a 
very wide field, both hu- 
man and animal, Mrs. 
Speyer being noted for 
her work in behalf of 
sick horses and other 
animals. 

Jacob H. Schiff, the 
New York banker-phil- 
anthropist, is also under- 
stood to have followed 
religiously the injunc- 
tion to give away a 
tithe of his income. 

Theodore N. Vail, a 
friend says, once re- 
marked that he had as 
hard a task making ends 
meet today as he had 
when earning only a 
small salary, as “any 
man with a heart finds 
so many things to do 
with his money.” Mr. 
Vail is particularly in- 
terested in giving young 


says, “Doing something é 
for others is the only form pecgle s thorough, — 
of pleasure that never cloys.” 
James Speyer, in the upper left, 
Cyrus H. McCormack in the right, George 
and Julius Rosenwald at the bottom Rochester, has any fixed 
are notable philanthropists. . 


tical education. 
I do not know whether 
Eastman, of 


rule about giving away 
ten per cent. of his in- 
come, but he is well known as a generous sup- 
porter of worthy objects. 

George F. Baker, the veteran New York 
banker, has given $2,000,000 to the Red Cross 
within the last eighteen months. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, the Harvester King, 
is another noted philanthropist. His benefac- 
tions are all gone about very quietly. 

To this list may be added the following, all of 
whom made systematic giving a life-long prin- 
ciple: William Colgate, founder of Colgate & 
Company, perfumers; Matthias W. Baldwin, 
founder of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of 
Philadelphia; John H. Converse, later presi- 
dent of the same company; John S. Huyler, of 
New York, head of the Huyler Candy Stores; 
Daniel Sharp Ford, editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, at Boston; Isaac Rich, one of the 
founders of Boston University and the head of 
the fish business in the United States; and Sen- 
ator John MacDonald, head of MacDonald & 
Company, of Toronto, Canada, one of the best 
known and most important mercantile firms 
of Canada. 
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IS YOUR BUSINESS “ESSENTIAL” 


time is to win the war. ; 

But it is likewise the duty of the govern- 
ment to win the war at the least cost neces- 
sary in blood and treasure, with no more dis- 
organization than need be in the normal life 
and normal business activities of the people. 

No one will accuse the United States Govern- 
ment of having acted half-heartedly in the prose- 
cution of the war since we belatedly entered it. 
Our record of over a million men transported to 
Europe, of an army of 3,000,000 and a navy of 
500,000 men, is an achievement second to none 
since the European war began. Our record of 
over 30,000,000 subscribers to war bonds is with- 
out parallel in any country. Our advances of over 
$6,000,000,000 to our allied belligerents and our 
provision for the expenditure of $2,000,000,000 a 
month for war purposes are also achievements 
which demonstrate conclusively our determina- 
tion to leave no stone unturned to crush the 
enemy and save the world for civilization and 
democracy. 

The real danger is not that our Government 
will not take all needful steps to contribute to se- 
curing victory but that, in their zeal, they may 
overstep the bounds of necessity and weaken 
rather than strengthen our power to continue to 
wage war with unabated vigor. 


ae hha first duty of a government in wa 


Crippling of Industries Harmful 


There has been much foolish talk of “conscript- 
ing wealth.” The Government has been irrespon- 
sibly urged to throttle all “non-essential” indus- 
tries. And if this pressure continues, the 
authorities may be induced to take steps very 
harmful to business stability and, in the last 
analysis, to the country. 

Take steel. The authorities have taken the 
stand that the iron and steel industry will be 
unable to produce all the supplies needed by the 
Government and that, therefore, not a single ton 
must be provided for other purposes, that is, to 
concerns not actually working on Government 
contracts. The stand taken by the leaders of the 
industry was that, if the Government would only 
take stock, ascertain how much material is on 
hand at various plants engaged in war work, fig- 
uring out as near as possible all prospective re- 
quirements, and submit their demands to the in- 
dustry, the leaders of the latter would guarantee 
to meet all Government requirements on the un- 
derstanding that, this done, the steel manufac- 
turers would be free to dispose of surplus pro- 
duction to their own customers. 

In other words, the Government wanted to act 
blindly; they contemplated a step which would 
have fatally crippled scores, not to say hundreds, 
of industries using more or less steel, industries 
which, while not actually running on war con- 
tracts, were supplying more or less necessary 
materials for the life of the nation. The indica- 
tions at this writing are that the sensible attitude 
adopted by the steel trade will be acquiesced in 
by Washington. 

What are “essential” industries ? 


HOW MOVIES 


HAT all the battles are not fought upon 

the “front” has now become a well estab- 

lished fact. Behind the lines, in the 
homes and on the streets is another great army 
ighting this war, oftentimes against odds as 
heavy as our boys are facing. This secondary 
army is the civilian population, the vast major- 
ity who must stay at home and face the grind 
of war-time poverty and work, to say nothing of 
the treacheries of enemy propaganda. 


A Danger in _Indiscriminate 
Injuring of Industry by the 
Government 


By B. C. FORBES 





The motion picture brought home to the public 
the “Spirit of the Red Cross.” 


What are “non-essential” industries? 

To you or me a certain industry may appear 
absolutely superfluous under existing conditions. 
We may regard it as wholly non-essential. We 
may not see a single connection between it and 
the activities on the European battlefront. Yet 
the men engaged in that industry can sometimes 
reveal to you that they are playing an almost 
vital part in helping to buttress our soldiers 
abroad. 

Take chewing gum. Our first impulse might 
be that this commodity is not an essential and 
that the men and women engaged in its manufac- 


To keep up that indefinable something, 
which the French call the “morale,” of these 
millions, is the task of the government and 
leaders of humanity. What greater agency 
for this purpose could be imagined than the 
movies, the one great amusement within the 
reach of all and catering to every class of 
people? 

The greatest function of the movies in war 
time is to provide relaxation in times of stress. 


ture could be much more profitably and patri- 
otically employed. Investigation brings out, how- 
ever, that next to tobacco, thousands and thou- 
sands of fighters find solace in chewing gum— 
indeed, to many non-smokers chewing gum is 
essentially an “essential.” 

Britain at one time laid a heavy hand upon 
theatres. Experience proved, however, that the 
tone of the working classes was distinctly lowered 
by the absence of a reasonable and rational 
amount of entertainment and theatres were re- 
opened. There has been some talk here of shut- 
ting off moving pictures as a “non-essential.” 
The unwisdom of this proposal has been recog- 
nized by Secretary McAdoo and others in high 
places, so that there would now appear to be no 
great danger that this vast nation-wide industry 
will be wrecked. 

Each man knows his own business best. 
Forbes Magazine, as part of its general program 
of developing a clearer understanding of business 
and financial affairs, has invited a variety of dif- 
ferent industries, trades and professions to sub-. 
mit brief articles showing why they ought not 
to be treated as “non-essentials,” and bringing 
out just how they contribute to the national cause. 

One point generally overlooked ought to be 
kept in mind. There has been drastic curtailment 
of imports, primarily to save shipping space. 
Would it not be the part of statesmanship to 
allow home enterprises to furnish at least a mod- 
erate percentage of the merchandise thus lopped 
off? Wherever this can be done without weak- 
ening our war effort it ought to be done. 

Offhand, toy-making comes to mind. In a 
sense toys could be classed as “non-essential.” 
Yet would it not be a grave commercial mistake 
not to utilize the opportunity now presented 
American manufacturers to supplant German 
competitors in this line, so that after the war we 
would not have to be dependent upon the “Lusi- 
tania” pirates for the toys our children regard 


as one of the prime necessities of their young 
lives ? 


Victory Depends on Prosperity 


We need economy. We must have every pair 
of hands requisite for war work. No private 
financial considerations should be allowed to 
stand in the way of our waging war with every 
ounce of vigor at our command; but it were 
criminal to cripple businesses indiscriminately, 
to injure any industry which can be conducted 
without weakening the nation’s fighting power. 
For, after all, billions upon billions of taxes must 
be levied and paid to keep the war going and 
these billions can only come, broadly speaking, 
from the profits of business activities. Our finan- 
cial requirements for the fiscal year just ended 
are computed at $24,000,000,000. So colossal a 
sum can be furnished only if all the workers of 
the country are kept well employed and business 
is allowed to prosper wherever such prosperity 
is not directly inimical to our war effort. j 

“The War First” must be our national slogan. 


“Business Next” might well supplement this 
slogan. 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


It is a function that is difficult to measure in 
terms of actual accomplishment, but it is none 
the less as important a work as providing the 
very sinews of war itself. Take’ away the 
movies from the American people and the 
doors are let down to the evils of idleness, 
license, liquor, crime and even anarchy. 

Not only do the pictures provide the neces- 
sary entertainment relief, but they also fur- 
nish needed inspiration in the stories they tell. 
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A scene from an inspirational picture, “The Little American.” 


Whether the picture be such a sublime mes- 
sage of poetry as “The Bluebird,” or such a 
patriotic call to service as Mary Pickford’s 
“The Little American,” there is in the theme 
of many of the better-class films something of 
courage and cheer and heart-stirring inspira- 
tion. David W. Griffith’s “Hearts of the 
World,” and his two new Artcraft pictures, 
“The Great Love” and “The Enemy Within,” 
are examples of this sort of picture. Others 
of the same kind are “The Firefly of France,” 
“The Claws of the Hun,” “The Kaiser’s 
Shadow,” “The Spirit of '17” and “The Thing 
We Love.” 

The news pictures, which keep Americans 
and foreigners in touch with the actual things 
our war work is doing, are serving an admir- 
able purpose in arousing and keeping up the 
spirit of patriotism, the spirit that sweeps a na- 
tion on to victory, carrying with it sluggard 
spirits that might otherwise never be awak- 
ened. 

The motion picture industry has put out and 
is even now releasing propaganda pictures by 
the scores. One two-reel picture, a veritable 
“Birth of a Nation” in miniature, called “The 
Spirit of the Red Cross,” was made and dis- 
tributed to every motion picture theatre in the 
country free of cost. In Liberty Loan drives, 
Red Cross campaigns, food conservation cam- 
paigns and in all war propaganda work the mo- 


This photoplay, showing the desertion of 
patriotism for the United States. 


tion picture is playing a tremendous role. In 
the second Liberty Loan drive, for example, 
the industry distributed 70,000 slides which 
were thrown on screens all over the country. 
In addition to this, 500,000 feet of film of patri- 
otic appeal was released throughout the 
country. 

The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has 
been working constantly with the officials at 
Washington in arranging these various drives 
through the exhibitors of the United States. A 


McADOO PRAISES 
“MOVIES” 
ECRETARY McADOO, in a letter to 
George Creel has this to Say of the mo- 
“essential industry” : 
“T consider the influence of moving pictures, 
. particularly during the war, a beneficial one. 
The people of the-country who are working 
at high pressure to win the war need some 
form of recreation within the means of all. 
I should look upon it as a mtsfortune if 
motion pictures or other clean forms of 
amusement in America should be abolished.” 


tion pictures as an 


a German from his own army, helped to spread 


typical propaganda picture made and distribut- 
ed free all over the country is Douglas Fair- 
banks’ “Swat the Kaiser.” 

So far, we have spoken only of the good 
pictures themselves do, but we must not for- 
get the good done by the stars, the players, 
and the theatre managers, who have opened 
their houses to the representatives of the gov- 
ernment, the wide-awake “Four Minute Men,” 
who bring each week a message to all the peo- 
ple from the Administration itself. 


Players Work to Win War 


The stars have, often at great personal sac 
rifice and inconvenience, traveled the continen 
over speaking for the Liberty Loans and th 
Red Cross Drives. Especially prominent i: 
this work have been such stars as Marguerit: 
Clark, Mary Pickford, William S. Hart, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, and Charlie Chaplin. In the last 
drive these five picture stars raised over 
$50,000,000. 

Miss Pickford has done much other wor' 
as well. She has “adopted” an entire regi 
ment of artillery, to whom she sends book: 
tobacco, candy and other luxuries; she ha 
sent her only brother, himself a rising: star, 
to the service; she has worked day and night 
for the Red Cross; spoken at mass meetings, 
led parades, talked until she was hoarse and 
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Don’t you wish you were a member of this regiment, adopted by Mary Pickford? Yes, every 
rookie and officer share equally in her affections. 


worked till she was ready to drop—always 
with the same sweet smile, the same willing- 
ness and refusal to admit that she was tired. 
Nor has she been alone in this. Marguerite 
Clark herself subscribed $105,000 to the First 
Liberty Loan and even larger amounts to the 
second and third. The fact that she received 
publicity on her first purchase made her de- 
termined to keep the amounts of her other 
subscriptions secret. She has, besides her per- 
sonal subscriptions, raised many millions of dol- 
lars by travelling throughout the country for the 
Loan drives, particularly in the Middle West. 


Genial “Fatty” Arbuckle, beloved of small 
boys—and large—has done much good work, 
while other prominent stars, who might be 
mentioned, although it would be impossible 
to include them all, so long is the list, are 
Elsie Ferguson, Dorothy Dalton, Lina Cava- 
lieri, Billie Burke and Vivian Martin. .These 
stars have all either “adopted” whole regi- 
ments, subscribed for Red Cross Ambulance 
Units, or worked for the Liberty Loan and 
Red Cross drives—or all three. 


Movies Pay Enormous Taxes 


In the matter of taxation alone, the movies 
are doing an immense war work. The United 
States Government will clear $200,000,000 
revenue from the moving picture interests this 
year. There is three-quarters of a cent war 
tax on every foot of film used in this country. 
The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
alone, pays nearly $20,000 a week in war tax 
on the film it uses. In addition, there is the 
tax at the theatre door of over 12,000 picture 
theatres in this country. 

The work of the movies at the army can- 
tonments is too well-known and its value too 
well indicated to need exposition. The Fa- 
mous Players Corporation provides regular 
releases of all its newest photoplays to these 
cantonments at a price which pays merely for 
the expressage. Other companies do a like 
generous service. 

A broadened viewpoint, a sense of national 
solidarity, and a mind lightened of its load, 
at least temporarily—these gifts and many 
more the movies bring a war-ridden country. 
Besides the work of the vast army of people 
associated with the movies, the pictures them- 
selves perform a splendid function—that of re- 


laxing, inspiring and welding together this 
great mass of humanity, collected from the 
four corners of the world, that is America. 





How Beaver Board Speeds Up 
War Work 


AR is both an exacting and an extensive 
employer. Fabricating the sinews of war 
is an endeavor of vast ramifications. The 


product that at first thought appears to have no 
possible connection with the prosecution of the 
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take the case of wallboard. It is essentially a 
peaceful product. You use it in the new resi- 
dence, bungalow or summer home, or you turn 
to it as a handy material for renewing the old 
home or rejuvenating empty lofts or waste 
space. But, if you had thought about it at all, 
you certainly would not have considered it as 
a vital factor on the day Uncle Sam quit argu- 
ing and went to fighting. 


Used in Army Cantonments 


Yet when the War Department built those 
sixteen mammoth cantonments they were 
faced with the urgent necessity of giving them 
walls and ceilings that would be comfortable 
and durable, although finished in short order. 
Wallboard was the answer. The quantities 
needed were enormous. The initial orders for 
3eaver Board -alone were more than ten 
million feet. 

By selecting Beaver Board the army au- 
thorities made certain that the inside of the 
cantonments would be cheerful, sanitary and 
well protected from the elements. They 
would be warm in winter yet cool in summer. 
They would be wind proof and dust proof. 
And they would have a durable, lasting con- 
struction that would assure the usefulness of 
these quarters as long as the training camps 
should be needed. 

The rapidity of erection that characterized 
the building of the cantonments is now famil- 
iar to everyone. The magazine illustrations 
and the movies have given a general impres- 
sion of the type of building used, which is a 
simple, easily standardized design. These can- 
tonments are far different from the training 
quarters that formed only a scanty shelter for 
the soldiers of past American conflicts. 


Protect Soldiers From Heat and Cold 


In these commodious buildings the men have 
quarters that are not only amply protected 
from the elements, but possess a decided at- 
mosphere of comfort and cheerfulness. Wall- 
board made that possible—a product that was 
not even known when this country last went 





Going, going, gone! This sketch of Elsie Ferguson, by James Montgomery Flagg, done on the 
steps of the 42nd Street Library, was auctioned while it was being drawn. It went for $1,000. 


conflict often is found to be an active assistant. 

Of the many conspicuous examples of the 
so-called “non-combative”. products that are 
playing important parts in the marshaling of 
American men and American weapons, let us 


to war for the freedom of Cuba and the: pro- 

tection of the Philippines. +9 

The wallboard was shipped into the canton- 

ments by the carload and the handy bundles 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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rest at the present time when all that is worth 
having is in danger. Free democracy is liable 
to be overthrown and the world dominated by 
* autocracy. Still labor unrest is no new thing. It 
dates back to times immemorial, this war between 
one class and another, brought about through mis- 
understanding, want of confidence, and often be- 
cause one class deliberately has tried to take ad- 
vantage of the other. Whatever the cause, the 
effect has been disastrous. Strikes and lockouts 
have been resorted to in the most senseless 
method imaginable ; for, in practically every case, 
a settlement could have been brought about if all 
parties had allowed reason to guide them. 
Working people are not interested sufficiently 
in the production of goods. They are not out to 
make anything except a living, and to make that 
living as easily as possible, with the result that 
production is reduced as low as they dare, or just 
in the proportion that enables them to keep their 
job. 
Capital and labor in order to get 


[: is regrettable that there should be labor un- 
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5,000 Partners Share Profits of 
Lord Leverhulme, Noted 
Soap Maker 


An Employee 
per cent., and the enthusiastic, appreciative, and 
responsive above 10 per cent. with special allot- 
ment for special services and helpful suggestions. 

Final appeal may be made to the chairman 
of the company should any co-partner or em- 
ployee feel that he has been overlooked or un- 
fairly dealt with. 

The original minimum age limit for co-partner- 
ship was 25 years, but is now lowered to 22 years. 
Originally certificates were given only after five 
years’ service; now they are given after four 
years’ service. 


ND'S BEST EMPLOYERS 


the business, they receive on that account 5 per 
cent. less than is paid on ordinary shares. The 
dividends are paid in 5 per cent. cumulative “A” 
preferred ordinary shares. 

Co-partnerships couple up loss sharing with 
profit sharing. If a man has acquired co-partner- 
ship certificates, and if profits were to cease to 
be earned, he would suffer equally with capital 
in loss of dividends. 

Both partnership and preferential certificates 
are canceled by the death of the owner unless a 
widow is left. She is entftled to hold them, sub- 
ject to the conditions of the trust, while she re- 
mains a widow. | 

On January 1, 1918, the nominal value of the 
partnership certificates, ordinary and preferential, 
issued and outstanding, was about $3,750,000. 
The number of employee partners, including em- 
ployees of associated companies, admitted to co- 
partnership, was 5,066. ? 

In the nine completed years of the co-partner- 

ship there has been distributed to 








the most out of the bounteousness of 
nature, should be close allies, work- 
ing unitedly, without friction, instead 
of in discord, disunity, and want of 
confidence one with the other, so that 
if either side offers reason as the 
arbitrament this should be the ground 
for agreement. 

We at Port Sunlight are inclined 
to the belief that the present system 
is unnatural. The reason of both 
sides revolts against this hostile at- 
titude one to the other. Our experi- 
ence proves conclusively that it is 
possible to produce a clearer, brighter 
condition of’ things. 

We can imagine when Lord Lever- 
hulme started ‘as a manufacturer, 
that a thought such as the following 
entered his mind: Is it possible so to 
treat with working people, not only 
as regards their condition of labor, 
but on+the social ‘side of their life, 
that they -will reciprocate, and that a 
mutual. spirit of goodwill shall. pre- 
vail, and that employer and employee 
will work together for the welfare of 
all? . Tt will prove to the world that 
our differences are insignificant when 
a complete understanding has been 
arrival at by both sides. 





gressive, healthy workers. 


Social Department : 


HAS SOLVED LABOR PROBLEM 


HE most famous and most successful employer in Eng- 

land is Lord Leverhulme—formerly William Lever— 

founder and still head of Lever Brothers, Limited, 
makers of “Sunlight Soap” and makers, also of happy, pro- 
Lord Leverhulme, having evinced 
an interest in our articles on “America’s Best Employers,” the . 
Editor invited him to tell American employers and employees 
how he had so successfully handled the labor problem. Here 
is an extract from the reply recewed from the manager of the. 
“At our annual meeting for -the distri- 
bution of Partnership Certificates to employees-in 1916 our 
chairman departed from hts previous practice of delivering - 
the address on Copartnersh?), and left this duty to one of the 
employees in whose selection he himself took no.part. Mr. 
Oliver Bartlett, an employee in the Glycerine Department, un- 
dertook the duty and performed it so well and so acceptably 
to all classes of employees that we thought he would be a suit- 
able person to ask whether he would care to write the article 
for which you have asked. He has done so, and we enclose 
a copy of what he has written.” 
terest in after-the-war labor and ‘social developments, the 
accompanying article is of special importance and significance. 


In view of the intense in- 


beneficiaries approximately $2,500,- 
000. 


Wide Scope to Welfare Work 


In the works the following are 
some of of the schemes instituted for 
the employees : 

annual week’s holiday is 

granted to.all, the only condition be- 
_ing membership in the Holiday Club. 
A weekly amount is paid into a fund, 
and the member takes his or her holi- 

. day in the summer, drawing out the 
amount saved, plus a liberal ititerest. 
Independent. of this,. the firm pays 
one week’s salary without conditions 
to all members of the club. This holi- 

. day scheme is much appreciated, as 
it enables employees to. visit distant 
relatives or spend a quiet time by the 

seaside. 

‘The employees’ benefit fund is pro- 
vided by the firm and entails no con- 
tributions from the employees. It 
provides for those superannuated 
after years of faithful service, for 
employees. whose health fails them . 
for widows and orphans. Benefits 
derived from this fund are many. 
and we may look forward to the 
future satisfied that whatever hap- 
pens provision is made to meet all 


























Such’ a. thought acted upon has 
been ¢friinently successful. The many 
organizations and institutions in the 
worksand-village at Port Sunlight have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the social life, health and pros- 
perity @f:this compact community, and clearly 
demonstrate what can be done to elevate fhe man- 
hood and-social status of the individual.’ 


_Gver 5,000 Co-Partners. 
Lever-Brothers is run on a co-partnership basis. 


We now-have over 5,000 co-partners. 


After considering various profit sharing 


schemes, Lord Leverhulme, years ago, founded . 


a Co-Partnership Trust and it has worked so 
well thatthe following brief outline of its main 
provisions may interest American employers and 
employees. 
Power was at first taken to issue partnership 
certificates up to $2,500,000 nominal value, and 
this waw'.afterwards increased to $5,000,000. 
Thesé céttificates are issued to.employees in pro- 
portion to wages or salary each year. .The man- 
agement provisionally allot certificates to the staff, 
but co-partners have the right of appeal to a com- 
mittee composed jointly of staff and managers. 
The system of allotment is based on value of 
service. The very slacker and “ne’er-do-well” 
receives nil, the apathetic from 5 per cent. to 10 





The staff sign an application form, containing 
a pledge in the following terms: 


Pledge Loyalty 


“I, the undersigned, request that a part- 
nership certificate be issued to me under the 
above trust, and I undertake that if the issue 
is made I will in all respects abide by, and 
conform to, the provisions of the trust deed 
and the scheme scheduled to it, and will not 
waste time, labor, materials or money, in the 
discharge of my duties, but will loyally and 
faithfully further the interests of Lever 
Brothers, Limited, its associated companies, 
and my co-partners, to the best of my skill 
and ability, and I hand you herewith a state- 
ment in writing of the grounds upon which 
I base this application.” 


Once .admitted, and so long as their record is’ 


clean, co-partners receive further certificates each 
year on above basis, until they have reached their 
maximum holding, which ranges from $1,000 to 
$15.000, according to their annual earnings. 
They receive dividends on the amounts of their 
accumulated certificates like ordinary sharehold- 


_ers, but as the certificates contribute no capital to 


eventualities. 

Posted throughout the works are 
“safety first” notices and suitable 
mottoes advising carefulness, and warning 
against unnecessary risks. . 

Accidents will happen however cautious we 
may be. They are promptly dealt with. Mem- 
bers of the ambulance brigade are always within 
easy reach and nurses are in attendance, ready to 
treat all cases, serious or trivial. In a hospital 
near the works prompt treatment obviates serious 
after-effects through delay or neglect. 

A committee sits to investigate the causes of 
accidents with a view of preventing recurrences. 

The Junior Employees’ Training College is 
doing a grand work. Youths of both sexes attend 
college a few hours each week in the firm’s time. 
Tea is provided. . Highly trained practical men 
volunteer as teachers.’ This is a ladder placed at ~ 
the very feet of our young people, enabling them 
to climb to the best positions. They are always 
being reminded that the best view is at the top. 

Excursions arranged by the firm from time to 
time have béen educational, having been éxtended 
to Patis, Brussels, London and many other 
places. er ‘ Ty? sg 

Long: service is encouraged by the firm. Fixity - 
of employment is ‘secure; if otherwise, the fault 


‘is with the employee. Those completing fifteen. - 


i ¢ 


























years’ service are presented- with service certi- 
cates and gold watches pees — 

Girls’ rest rooms and baths are in the works. 

Meals are supplied at’ cost’ price in splendid 
dining halls—the walls h with beautiful and 
rare pictures—where diarsthing is. conducive to 
rest and relaxation from work. 

All institutions’ for the welfare of the workers 
are managed by committees of ‘man- 
agers and employees, the latter elected by their 
fellow-workers. 

There is no tinge of philanthropy. The workers 
would be the first to resent this. Everything is 
on a business basis, the firm reasonably expect- 
ing extra effort and consideration in return. 
There is no loss of liberty or independence. The 
firm encourages straightforwardness and out- 
spokeness. Trade unionism is recognized and is 
very strong. At times notices advising all work- 
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ers to be connected with a trade union are issued. 

The village adjoining the works at Port Sun- 
light is, without exaggeration, the most beautiful 
in the country—planned and laid out with con- 
summate skill. The houses are built in blocks of 
four or five, and.no two blocks are alike. The 
streets are broad and lined with trees: 

The village area of 223 acres, including 833 
houses, gives open spaces, so important to the 
health of a community. There are shops and sev- 
eral public buildings of various sizes for the use 
of the villagers—a gymnasium, open air swim- 
ming bath, girls’ club, men’s club, bowling green, 
lawn tennis court, cricket patches, football 
grounds, technical institute, art gallery, free li- 
brary, philharmonic society, day schools, Sunday 
schools, cottage hospital and the church—a gift 
to commemorate the parents of the founder. 

It is the children who benefit the most. 


Their 
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beautiful, happy, smiling faces are pictures show-_ 
ing the effect of environment; every need is sup- 
plied for their mental and physical development. 

Many awkward problems have been solved at 
Port Sunlight, but none more unmistakably than 
the housing question. It is marvellous what has 
been done in the course of a few years. 

The opinion of Lord Leverhulme’s contem- 
poraries must be of great value, and the verdict 
of posterity will be sound and just. 

It will be recognized that in everything under 
his control there is order—not chaos; the rela- 
tionship between himself and his work people is 
one of friendliness and goodwill—not strife and 
vindictiveness. 

Lord Leverhulme must be a happy, proud man 
to have the knowledge that he has proved to the 
world that the interest of the employer is the in- 
terest of the employee, and vice versa. 


WHAT TRUE WAR-TIME ECONOMY IS 


brain andthe heart of the peoples not 

only by means of the most terrible hor- 
rors of violence and ‘death, but also by the 
more, perfidious temptations of a’ false pros- 
perity. 

While fighting proceeds in the trenches, 
money flows in the towns and in the country, 
and pours into the banks, salaries increase, 
everything, or nearly everything, is selling at 
good prices, many trades and many industries 
are prospering. At a period like the present, 
which is not in love with sad thoughts, this 
false prosperity reconciles many people even 
to the war, and induces them to believe that, 
if all are working and earning money, all can 
continue to enjoy themselves, as in the good 
times of peace—now so far away! 

But distrust the smiles of the monster, be- 
cause they are a deceitful and treacherous 
mask. 


T HIS diabolical war pe to the proof the 


Raw Goods Grow Scarce 

If money abounds and circulates, the goods 
which men can dispose of today in order to 
satisfy their needs are wanting. Flour, wine, 
oil, butter, meat, wood, cotton, leather—in 
short, food and clothing, all raw materials and 
all manufactured articles which men need for 
life and enjoyment—are scarce in comparison 
with the abundance in which we lived four 
years ago, partly because labor is wanting, 
partly because trade’ is dislocated, and partly 
because the armies in the field consume largely 
and in certain respects more than the individ- 
ual men composing them would have consumed 
during peace. And if the war should be pro- 
tracted this scarcity will become accentuated. 

But-if the total of available and consumable 
goods decreases, the States may mint as much 
money as they. like, but. the world will not 
grow richer because there is an abundance of 
paper. In order that all may live it is neces- 
sary that each should consume as little as pos- 
sible, so as to give the others a chance of 
satisfying their needs. 


Rich Must. Economize omni 


Whoever, while still able to make use of an 
old coat. or an old pair of boots, has a new coat 


or a new pair of boots mad¢ just because he : 


has money in his pocket, takes that-coat or 
pair of boots away from one who is in greater 
need of them. Whoever wastes food, either 


because of ostentation, or gluttony,.or care- ; 


lessness, .takes that superfluity away from 
others, who will have to stint themselves. All 
forms of waste, ostentation, luxury, are today 


civic crimes, and unconscious acts of treachery, - 


Famous Italian Historian 
and Economist Writes 
Notable Article 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


Especially in the matters of food and cloth- 
ing should the rich and well-to-do impose 
economy upon themselves as one of the strict- 
est duties of national solidarity, so as to dimin- 
ish as far as possible the sufferings of the 
middle classes and the poor. 

If those who have prospered by the war de- 





TREACHERY 


Whoever wastes food, either 
because of ostentation, or glut- 
tony, or carelessness, takes that 
superfluity away from others 
who will have to stint them- 
selves. All forms of waste. 
ostentation, luxury, are today 
civic crimes, and unconscious 
acts of treachery. 

If those who have prospered 
by the war desire to squander 
the money that has been too 
easily gained, let them spend a 
few thousands of lire in jewelry 
or antiques, rather than a few 
hundreds .in banquets and fes- 
tivities. 











sire to squander the money that has been too 
easily gained, let them spend a few thousands 
of lire in jewelry or antiques, rather than a 
few hundreds in banquets and festivities ; be- 
cause the jewels and the antiques already exist 
and serve nu vital need, and if acquired by a 
new purchaser only change their places at a 
small cost, whereas the food wasted in a ban- 


* qiret is taken from those who would otherwise 


have been able to satisfy their hunger with it. 
The workmen who receive handsome wages 
in the war industries should have as much 


> money as possible, instead of spending it on 
| dinners, excursions, and feasting, not only in 
order to prepare for the difficult times which © 


will come, but also so as not to starve the 


middle classes, the poorer workmen, and the 


peasants. : 
_ Until the French Revolution people through- 





out the world lived modestly, parsimoniously, 
producing little, but taking care that that little 
should be of excellent quality. Parsimony was 
at that time a duty imposed by religion, tra- 
dition, and custom, and when the precepts of 
the parchments and of the wise men were not 
sufficient it was imposed by the laws. That 
was the sole purpose of the sumptuary laws, 
which, three years ago, seemed to be mere 
mediaeval rubbish, like the ruins of the old 
castles perched on the mountains. 


Enact Sumptuary Laws 


Then the times changed: man discovered the 
secret of abundance; he learned to produce 
quickly and in quantity, and lavish consump- 
tion became a duty, like production. But now 
a sudden turn of events has hurled us back 
into the centuries which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, into an epoch in which it is necessary. to 
learn over again the art of economizing.: * 

The trial is a hard one, because the men of 
our time had not been prepared up to this 
point, and because they were under the de- 
lusion since the beginning that the war would 
make it a duty to spend.even more prodigally 
than usual. ' 

It is necessary that the state should assist 
and even compel the people to economize, and 
there are two means by which this is done— 
reasoning and sumptuary laws. The rationing. 
of foodstuffs appears to be an uagent neces- 
sity. It will be necessary to intreduce it for 
the essential foods, taking into’aeccount the ~ 
extent to which they are consumed-by the dif- 
ferent social classes, and contriving that the 
distribution shall be as careful and certain as 
may be possible. Long waiting at the doors 
of the shops and the uncertainty of purchase 
irritate and embitter the people even.more 
than the smallness of the rations. — ‘ 

We live in times in which the men who be- 
lieve themselves worthy of governing, and’ 
therefore readily accept public burdens, must 
show themselves capable of achieving difficult 
things. The word impossible must be consid- 
ered as a seditious word in official language 
when it is a matter of public measures in- 
tended to overcome the tremendous trials and 
difficulties of the present. 





The secret of success in life is for a man to 
be ready for his opportunity when it comes.— 
Disraeli. 


ae 
Do ‘unto others as though you'were the 


others.—Ali Baba. 
* * * 


If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou | 


_ wilt never be a wise man.—Thackeray. 
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The Girl With the Hoe. 


All the killing of Germans does not 
occur on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Eve time this Los 
Angeles Land Army “soldieress” 
pilots her tractors, the farm- 
ers’ tank, she mows down 
Germans by the acre. 


MAGAZINE 


Woman’s place is in the home 
—sometimes. But this west- 
ern farmerette has decided 

to take her place in the 

seat of a wieldy culti- 

vator for the dura- 

tion of the war, s6 

farmer boys can fight 








Photographs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 


When you buy fresh vegetables hae days, you may be getting produce farmed by B rd Coll irls i ing backs 
daunt them, as they rake the kitchen gardens in their efl‘orts to win the. ae te waivatee cc een — 
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FARMERETTES ARE MAKING GOOD 


OVELY woman” is stooping to con- 
"L quer—stooping over furrows and fields. 

Not only are skilled female farm hands 
crowding men from the fields; the young col- 
lege student, the growing American girl, is 
coming forward in regiments to relieve patri- 
otic brothers for ether war-winning tasks. A 
quick and enthusiastic response has come to 
the call of the Woman’s Land Army of Amer- 
ica. To prove that they are in very deed “be- 
hind the men behind the guns,” farmerettes 
have registered from factory and kitchen, 
from finishing school and college, from luxuri- 
ous home and business office. And they have 
entered upon their tasks with vim and vigor, 
with all the earnestness that makes for suc- 
cess. 

The “back to the farm” movement for 
women began last year with Barnard College 
unit at Bedford Hills, N. Y. This year almost 
every college has its land groups. Democratic 
mixed units from all classes and communities 
have also been recruited by the Woman’s Land 
Army of America, whose headquarters are in 
New York City. 


Don’t Whine Over Difficulties 


Aside from the official Land Army, Hunter 
College girls, as one writing home says, “have 
packed up our clothes in an old suit case, and 
now ‘we work, work, work.” Nor do they 
whine over difficulties. Clad in the regulation 
uniform of overalls and men’s coarse shirts, 
with peanut straw hats and heavy shoes, they 
sweat at their jobs without complaint. 

It isn’t as easy as solving a problem in ad- 
vanced calculus, but it’s much more refreshing, 
they find, to weed vegetable gardens and to 
hoe row upon row for the farmers to whom 
they hire out at Walpole, New Hampshire; 
Mt. Holly, New Jersey, and other agricultural 
districts which the farmerettes have invaded. 
At first. consternation seized the staid New 
England farmers. But men were being draft- 
ed, others were leaving for munition factories, 
seed was going to waste, crops were delayed; 
the only alternative to holding up the nation’s 
and the Allies’ food supply was to give the 
girls a trial—and to watch them skeptically. 

Their success revolutionized the attitude of 
all who had been chary of unskilled, inexperi- 
enced female help. One farmer wrote to the 
organizer of the HunterXollege unit: “Their 
spirit is splendid; they do not shirk; they 
maintain a dignified stand in the community 
and are winning all the respect due them. I 
want at least four more girls of the same grit 
and tenacious personality.” 


College Girls Even Feed Pigs 


Just what do these embryonic pedagogues 
and painters, authors and scientists, do on the 
farms? Everything! They clip hedges, spade 
and trim vines, spray shrubs; sow and hoe 
seeds, fill silos, feed pigs, wash dishes and— 
well, if you’ve ever been on a farm you can 
try to finish the list, though finishing it en- 
tails quite a lengthy task! They avoid noth- 
ing. Some of them swept, cleaned and put 
in order the lower floor of one farmer’s stable. 
Several girls tearfully but doggedly weeded 
onion beds for two days, a job most men balk 
at. Others weeded and thinned tobacco fields, 
a very delicate task. They have used the culti- 
vator; they have tended horses; they have 
driven tractors and even painted wooden 
fences so that male laborers could do heavier 
work. SAFE OF 

An eight-hour day at twenty-five cents an 
hour is the compulsory wage scale. The girl 
who shirks an hour must pay the unit the 


Their Efficiency Is Opening 
Eyes of Once Skeptical 
Male Farmers 
By PHYLLIS PERLMAN 


quarter. of a dollar it would otherwise receive 
from the employing farmer. With a meagre 
fifteen dollars a month left after paying board 
and lodging, and a reputation at stake, few 
girls are willing to pay a quarter for the sake 
of loafing an hour. Women of the Land Army 
are sent in units under the chaperonage of 
some older woman who supervises their em- 
ployment and tends to their physical well-. 
being, for the, girls are farm laborers by the 
day and do not board with their employers 
but live in some vacant house or tent and pre- 
pare their own meals. The unit receives $2 


(¢) Underwood & Underwood. 


After a hard day’s work farming, any place, even 

the top of the barn, is an agreeable playroom for 

farmerettes. The dog as well as the farmers is 

amazed at the spirit of these invaders of the male 
domain. 


a day for each girl’s services, $1.50 of which 
pays for expenses. More girls have objected 
to the household tasks to which they are sup- 
posed to be accustomed than to the heavier 
manual labor on the farms. 


Girls Learn Easily 


Many farmers have been amazed at the ease 
with which the girls learn to handle the imple- 
ments of farm warfare. But is it surprising 
that the girl whose mind has been disciplined 
with study should be able to grasp new in- 
formation easily? One unit of-eight, all but 
two of whom had never done more arduous 
work than carry books to classes, pruned 
4,500 peach trees in two months. It took only 
two hours to teach them how. 

Farmerettes get up at five, and after a sub- 
stantial breakfast, start off. Some hike it, but 
most of them ride to their places in a borrowed 
Ford or truck, chauffered by one of them- 
selves. Everyone is pledged not to exceed the 
eight-hour day, for they feel that if the demo- 





cratic spirit they are developing is to be 
permanent, they must equalize with men ‘as 
well as with women. Berry-pickers are ex- 
empt from this pledge in the rush season, But 
no one ever works on Sunday, and all get one 
day off a month, with pay. 

An attempt is being made to centralize the 
work so that all states will have the same wage 
schedule. Just now, with the Land Army still 
in the experimental stages, the central bureau 
is allowing leaway to individual states. For 
instance, in New Jersey the truck gardens call 
for piece work, and although this allotment of 
work is generally censured it is permitted 
there. In most states the demands just now 
are for the local prevalent wage. The 
standardization of rules to which the farmers 
and farmerettes pledge themselves will make 
permanent and valuable the patriotic efforts of 
the women as no loosely-organized work could 
do. 


Connecticut Wants Dairy Workers 


Connecticut farmers have sent in an S.O.S. 
for dairy workers to enlist for the duration 
of the war. This alone shows that farmers 
are realizing the value of women workers. 
More than 125 units averaging twenty girls 
each have been inducted into service. Their 
desire and the willingness of American farm- 
ers to test their ability bid fair to obviate 
many of the difficulties which the government 
experienced last year in getting sufficient 
crops for the soldiers. 

Ohio State University recently gave a prize 
to a girl student who was acclaimed the cham- 
pion chicken raiser in the state. She started 
in with the eggs and raised a little flock. By her 
economical and careful accounts of the enter- 
prise she showed that unskilled girls can enter 
various branches of farm work with a cer- 
tainty of success. 

Undoubtedly some will enter farm work 
after college ends. Some will take post-gradu- 
ate courses at agricultural colleges and will 


‘exhibit to American farmers the latest scien- 


tific methods. 

June, July, August, and September consti- 
tute the most active season for land workers. 
Every bit of help from earnest college girls 
is another loaf of bread in the soldiers’ mess, 
another man released for more active military 
service. 


Health for City Women 


The Land Army of America has recruited 
women from the beginning. It is a healthy 
occupation, with normal duties, and normal liv- 
ing. It. abounds in sane, natural happiness. 
For city women it is both a recreation and a 
rest cure from the artificial pleasures of town. 
All over the country, from Texas to Maine, 
from Florida to Illinois, girls are hastening 
to the farms. Dainty summer costumes, high 
heels and silk stockings, encumbering skirts 
and precious laces, are discarded, and plain, 
serviceable blue jeans are donned. 

Older women who have worked on farms 
controlled and operated almost exclusively by 
men, and who have béen in the environment of 
farm life, are doing heavier work, such as 
running motor tractors and driving horses. 
But all join in the haying, and when the moon- 
light comes there is more fun than ever be- 
fore in harnessing the horsés that they have 
brushed, in piling on the hay that they have | 
tossed and riding down a country road on a 
big truck that they have loaded, singing army 


‘songs—for they have that right now, these 


happy, purposeful, patriotic women of bee 
Land Army of the United States. 





















ally reached the decision to “stand pat” 
on the present capacity of the steel 
plants of the country. In other words, there 
is to be no large increase in the steel-making 
facilities, although every effort will be made 
to increase the output of the present plants. 
On its face, the decision would seem to be 
ultra-conservative, but it is the wisest decision 
that could be made, and the reason for it, when 


T HE United States Government has virtu- 


stated, should be an educational factor in the 


industrial life of the nation during 
the war. : 

Many persons, unfamiliar with 
all the elements that enter into the 
successful prosecution of a war, 
probably will jump to the conclu- 
sion that the mere expenditure of 
a few hundred millions of dollars 
would enormously increase the 
steel output. The War Industries 
Board, however, has come to the 
conclusion that there will be dan- 
ger that the output would be de- 
creased if an attempt were made 
to increase the size of the plants. 

The whole war is getting down 
to a question of man-power. Even 
in this problem there is the sub- 
sidiary question of priority. The 
steel plants as they stand are cry- 
ing for more men. The “work or 
fight” ruling is expected to give 
them more men. When the ques- 
tion of increasing the present 
plants was considered by the War 
Industries Board it was recognized 
at once that the coke ovens consti- 
tuted one of the limiting factors ; 
but the major question . was 
whether in building new plants 
labor would not necessarily be 
drawn from the actual output of 
steel. 

In the first place, it would be 
necessary to use a large force of 
men to build any extensions to 
existing plants. Moreover, steel 
would have to be used in their con- 
struction. Manufacture of that 
steel would reduce the output of 
steel mills for more direct war 
uses. Space in freight cars would 
be required to ship materials for 
new construction to the mills— 
space that otherwise would be used 

_ for direct war products. Coal would 

| be required and would have to be shipped. The 

» energy spent on new plants is more needed in 
bringing existing facilities up to their capacity. 


Replogle a Wise Steel Director 


This sensible conclusion was reached by 
_ Treason of the experience of J. Leonard 
= Replogle, Steel Director of the War Industries 
Board. Some of the decisions of the Govern- 
ment are not based upon such wide experience, 
» but there can be no question of Mr. Replogle’s 
knowledge of the situation. A word or two 
_ about him will be helpful in creating con- 
' fidence in the decision of the Government. 
= He was born in New Enterprise, Pa., a short 
_ distance from the small town where Charles 
__M. Schwab was born. He went to Johnstown, 
' Pa., as a boy, where everything his father, a 
* minister, owned was swept away by the flood. 
He became an office boy at the age of twelve 
_ in the Cambria Steel Company, then clerk, 
|, then timekeeper, then foreman of forge arid 











| anvil division, then superintendent of the 
_ whole plant, then assistant to the president, 


ABLE MEN DO 
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Replogle Checks Building — of 
More Steel Plants—New 


Facts Uncovered 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 

Our Washington Correspondent 
then finally vice-president. When Donner be- 
came president, Replogle continued for awhile, 
and then was induced to take charge of a big 
vanadium company. 


~- 





J. LEONARD REPLOGLE 


He was reluctant at first to leave the Cam- 
bria Company. He was offered $50,000 a year, 
and insisted on getting only $25,000 and com- 
missions, with the understanding that he would 
pay all expenses of the foreign selling organi- 
zation out of his commissions. At the rate of 
business then in hand, the expenses would 
have eaten up all the commissions and four- 
fifths of his twenty-five-thousand-dollar-a- 
year salary as well. He took a chance and 
made good. He saved enough money to get 
an option on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s block 
of Cambria Steel, and formed a syndicate and 
obtained control. Later he sold his holdings. 
He is independent financially and tempera- 
mentally, but the whole steel industry realizes 
that Replogle knows the steel business from 
the ground up and has confidence in his judg- 
ment, which is now at the sole disposal of the 
Unitéd States Government. 

The output of the steel industry is being 
enormously increased without any extensive 
increase in the plants. New facilities are be- 
ing added, but the Government is “standing 
pat” on the present size of the industry. 





© Pirie Macdonald 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON 


There has been a tremendous expansion of: 
plants in most other industries, especially the 
shipbuilding industry, whose capacity has been 
literally quadrupled. The airplane industry 
had had scores of other plants, the construc- 
tion of which has required man-power, much 
transportation and much material. Some way 
must be found to utilize this increased output 
of the country at the close of the war. There 
will then be a merchant fleet which can carry 
a tremendously increased output and land it 
in the markets of the world, and 
one of the duties of the new plan- 
ning and statistical department of 
the Shipping Board, headed by 
Edwin F. Gay, formerly dean of 
the business college at Harvard, is 
the solution of part of this big ship- 
ping problem. If the increased 
capacity of the nation is to be util- 
ized, this country must give the 
same thought to increasing its 
sources of raw materials as Ger- 
many is giving to the subject. The 
whole steel industry, for instance, 
depends upon a supply of man- 
ganese which is to be found in four 
major sources. One source is in 
Russia, another in India, and a 
third in South America. As yet, 
this Government has taken no step 
toward the adoption of a raw 
materials policy, although nearly 
everybody in the Government has 
been giving it consideration. 

The whole economic future of 
the United States must be planned 
in the near future, and the program 
should not be held in abeyance un- 
til any peace conference. The 
policy must be adopted with refer- 
ence to writing off part of the 
enormous war cost of the mer- 
chant marine which is now coming 
through in fine style. Mr. Schwab 
points out that the United States 
which, prior to the war, was produc- 
ing one ship every 17 or 18 days, is 
now producing the equivalent of « 
10,000-ton steel ship every day. The 
record launchings of July 4—the 
greatest number of ships ever 
launched in the history of the 
world on a single day—was notice 
to all the nations that the United 
States can build ships quickly, even 
if it has not yet learned how to 
build them economically. 

Commissions to Brazil and Japan 

There is every prospect that a commission 
shortly will be sent to Brazil to deal with 
some of the Pan-American problems, and it 
is wholly likely that several able men short- 
ly will be sent to Japan. It is not gener- 
ally known that Japan at the present moment 
is building nearly half a million tons of ships 
for the United States. Arrangements have 
been made to supply Japan the steel for this 
construction program, and all the Japanese 
shipbuilders are working whole-heartedly for 
the speedy completion of the contract. 

The American shipbuilding program has 
been given first call upon the American steel 
output. There has been a serious delay in the 
delivery of fabricated steel to Hog Island, but 
this difficulty rapidly is being adjusted. Mr. 
Schwab has negotiated two very important 
contracts for the construction of two big 
fabricated steel plants, which will take care of 


_ the needs of the fabricated shipyards at Hog 


Island, Newark and nearby points. Moreover, 
there are about 70 other plants engaged on 











munition and steel work of various kinds, 
which also have small and large contracts for 
turning out fabricated steel for the big new 
shipyards. 

The Federal. Shipbuilding Plant, which the 
United States Steel Corporation began tu build 
‘ast October, is now not only completed, but 
is turning out ships. One big steel ship was 
put into the water a short time ago and two 
more were launched early in July. 

Meanwhile, the Government is engaged in 
constructing nearly a hundred new oil tankers, 
some of which will be used for the direct Gov- 
ernment purpose of bringing a large supply of 
oil from Mexico. Nearly all the new ships 
being built by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion are oil burners. The present capacity of 
the refineries is hardly sufficient to take care 
of present needs in conjunction with the needs 
that will be created by the operation of this 
new fleet. The oil will be barged from Mexico 
to various ports which are now being located 
by the Port Facilities Commission, headed by 
Edward F. Carry, President of the Haskell 
Barker Car Company, who has been giving his 
services to the Government. Mr. Carry has 
resigned as Director of Operations of ‘the 
Shipping Board, and there is considerable in- 
terest in the appointment of his successor. 


Stettinius Going to Europe 


Closer contact unquestionably has been 
established between the United States and the 
Allies by reason of the various commissions 
which have been sent from the United States 
to France and England. George Rublee, for- 
merly a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, later a member of the Railroad Wage 
Adjustment Commission, and more recently 
with the Shipping Board, several months ago 
went to London as an associate of Commis- 
sioner Stevens of the Shipping Board, who is 
there permanently. He has just returned, and 
his views on the English shipping situation are 
likely to bring about still closer contact. He 
will probably return to London when he has 
finished his conferences in Washington. 

‘Edward R. Stettinius, Assistant Secretary-of 
War, also is going'to the other side. He will 
be accompanied by Charles R. Day of the Phil- 
adelphia engineering firm of Zimmerman & 
Day, who for six months has been special as- 
sistant to Secretary of War Baker and has also 
been a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Shipping Board and a member of the War 
Council. Mr. Day is one of the ablest men 
developed by the war. He is the connecting 
link between the War Department and the 
Shipping Board. He has had a great deal to 
do with the formation of the war program in 
recent months. 


Will Japan Enter Siberia? 


There recently occurred in the Senate a 
brief colloquy between Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman of Illinois and Senator Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock of Nebraska, the significance of 
which has been overlooked. . 

It has been generally understood that the 
United States offered some objection to the 
intervention by Japan in the Russian situation. 
It has been heralded in the United States that 
Japan was ready to land troops at Siberia 
when this country indicated that it was not in 
sympathy with such a move. Senator Sher- 
man was recently making a long address in 
the Senate, part of which was based upon the 
assumption that Japan desired to intervene in 
Siberia and that she is restrained because the 
United States has not expressed approval. 


Senator Hitchcock interrupted to ask whether 


Senator Sherman felt that he was justified in 
the assumption. Senator Sherman said that 
he thought he was. BeOS : 

As Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
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‘mittee, Senator Hitchcock presumably is in the 
confidence of the State Department. He 
stated very clearly to Mr. Sherman that he 
thought the Senator was very much mistaken 
in his view. 

“Events will determine whether I am mis- 
taken or not,” said Senator Sherman. 

“T think,” replied Mr. Hitchcock, “that the 
Senator is very much mistaken and that Japan 
is no more anxious to take a step of that sort 
than the other nations, including the United 
States, are, if it were desirable.” 

- Mr. Hitchcock said: “I feel very sure that 
the Senator is mistaken, and I have some rea- 
son for expressing that belief.” 

Senator King of Utah then made this state- 
ment, which he said was based upon his care- 
ful inquiries: 


“T feel sure that the Senator from Nebraska . 


has more accurately stated the Japanese- 
Siberian situation as it existed a short time 
ago than the distinguished Senator from IIli- 
nois. I feel that I am not betraying any con- 
fidence when I say that I have every reason to 
believe that a few weeks ago there was no 
general demand in Japan that a military ex- 
pedition be sent to Siberia unless it was im- 
peratively required for the preservation of her 
rights and interests and the interests of her 
allies, and that Japan was not then convinced 
that a military expedition, either by herself 
or in connection with her allies, would be of 
any advantage. My opinion upon this matter 
was formed after some investigation of the 
matter and after getting some information 
from what might be called official sources. I 
believe, however, that since then the changed 
and changing conditions have altered some- 
what Japan’s attitude and led to a feeling upon 
the part of various elements in Japan that 
there should be intervention—allied interven- 
tion let me say—in Siberia, at least. 





THE WAY TO BERLIN 


The way to Berlin is the Will-to-Win. 
Firmly it stretches out 

Over quicksand fears and blasted years, 
Over marshes of woe and doubt. 

Like a silver path for God’s own wrath 
Across the slime of sin, 

It finds the gate of the Lord of Hate, 

‘ In the royal palace, Berlin. 


The way to Berlin is the Will-to-Win. 
It passes from Avenue Lift 

Through the Thoroughfare of Grin-and-Bear, 
Across the Lane of Thrift; 

Then winds along through Hopeful Song 
Toward the Summit of Never-Give-In, 

From which it leads through the Road of Deeds 
To the royal palace, Berlin. 


The way to Berlin is the Will-to-Win. 
And all of us belong . 
On that Only Way—a great array 
Of a hundred million strong! 
—Elias Lieberman, 
(in New York Times.) 
¢ 


Get your happiness out of your work or you 
will never know what happiness is. 
x * * 


Laborare est orare, work is our workshop. 
Real men, whatever their religion or race, 
their education, occupation or intellect; the 
men who glory in their work regardless of 
reward, are ever the world’s heroes and its 
hope.—Brann. re 


Talk less and listen more. 
* * * 


I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





DOUBT DETERS 


Cultivate Self-Confidence and the 
World Will Have Confidence in You. 
By ULYSSES S. HUGGINS 


Doubt is a friction-brake that keeps your 
wheels of energy from whirling. 

Dare to do, then doubt your ability, and your 
guns are spiked. 

Doubt is a hot-box in the machinery of your 
mind, a sure and speedy destroyer of the finest 
metaphysical mill. 

Your brain is a powerful engine. Allow 
doubt to dry-rot your mind-bearings and your 
engine will slow down and stop on the grades 
—and grades are the winning test of your 
efficiency. The engine that can’t pull the hills 
brings only the price of scrap metal. 

Confidence is the oil that keeps your brain- 
gears running smoothly, and enables your 
engine to generate its full power. Believe that 
you can achieve and you'll turn stumbling- 
blocks into building-blocks. 

The instant you drive doubt out of your 
consciousness, the doors of Nature’s Store- 
houses will swing open to you. J & 

Doubt is darkness. Confidencé. is- light. 
Allow doubt to blind your brain and confidence 
cannot enter to guide you: 

Success will not occupy a house where doubt 
has rented rooms. 

Doubt the ability of an acquaintance and 
you hesitate to trust him. Doubt your own 
ability and you distrust yourself. And as long 
as you fear to trust yourself, the world, sensing 
your mental frailty, will not trust you. To 
win the world’s confidence, show your confi- 
dence in yourself. 

Your mind is the soil in which the seed of 
confidence must germinate and grow. 

A sappy spine cannot support responsibility. 

The world has an abundance of good things 
for those who want them ‘intensely enough to 
go after them. Your share is as big as your 
determination. The steelyard of success 
knows no favoritism. Your reward will bal- 
ance your resolution and your effort. 

Your heritage makes you master of your 
environs, not a slave. A humble birthplace is 
no hindrance to the heights. 

The world will make your ten-syllable name 
a household word if you’ll make it a synonym 
for accomplishment. Booker Washington was 
black. 

Success is an orderly part of the plan of 
creation. Everything necessary to make your 
life what you would have it has been provided. 
But doubt, the atheist, has been poisoning your 
mind with the lie that you, an intelligent 
power, exists without a greater intelligence 
from which to draw—that you are a derelict, 
launched from no port, with no guiding hand 
at the helm. 

Call self-confidence to your self-defense and 
tackle your task. Believe and declare that 
success is a part of you and belongs to you by 
virtue of your. being. Expect opportunities to 
come.to you because you are entitled to them. 

Whatever you teach your mind to expect, 
that will it attract. The species: of brain-seed 
cg and cultivate will ripen fruit after its 

in 

Dethrone doubt and enthrone determination 
and your mental engine will take you to the 
highest altitude of your ambition. 





The executive’ who succeeds wastes very 
little time finding fault—Business and the 
Man. 

* * * 


The biggest problem of the employer is to 
provide a stable, happy operating force which 
will work with him as well as for him— 
James A. Farrell. 
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Lieut. Edith Smith, first woman to get a U. S. Army Each of these shoes has made a step toward Victory. Millions of worn American shoes discarde: in re ex: 
commission, is a contract surgeon at Fort McPherson. ' 
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lel in re examined to avoid waste. All army casualties do not occur on the front. Three soldiers from Camp Gordon were killed, 15 injured, when their train crashed 
through Steele’s bridge. They were hunting deserters. Soldiers are searching for the bodies. 
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SPENT fifteen million dollars experi- initiative, for if ever mortal man displayed am not telling them how it’s done.” But he 


menting with one process which had 

been turned down by every other steel 
company in the United States,” Charles M. 
Schwab, creator of America’s super-Krupps, 
once told me by way of illustrating the part 
which daring and initiative had played in his 
career. 

Initiative is in business what radium is 
among metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

America has been blessed beyond all other 
modern nations in industrial, in transportation 
and in manufacturing initiative. 

What gave America a transportation system 
compared with which the systems of the rest 
of the world are miniature playthings? The 
initiative, the courage and the determination 
of such pioneers as Huntington, Hill, Cassatt, 
Harriman, not to omit McAdoo of Hudson 
Tunnel fame. 

What gave America world’s mastery of the 
photographic industry and of film manufac- 
ture? The initiative, mainly, of George East- 
man, first in producing superior dry-plates, 
next in evolving unequaled cameras, and lastly, 
in bringing about the first workable process 
for the making of films suitable for Edison’s 
moving-picture invention. 

What has enabled America to supply the 
world with eash registers? The ceaseless 
initiative of John H. Patterson, later the 
“Savior of Dayton.” 

What gave and gives America leadership in 
manufacturing typewriters for the civilized 
world? The initiative and enterprise of our 
Remingtons, our Underwoods, and other pro- 
gressive men of business. 

What has knit the world together by tele- 
graph and by telephone? The initiative of 
Morse and Field and Bell and Vail, American 
citizens all. 

Is not the greatest lay-figure of the two 
hemispheres today our revered Edison, the 
personification of initiative? 

High-speed railway travel was made safe by 
another American only a little less entitled to 
fame, George Westinghouse, whose initiative 
blazed the trail in applying air to powerful 
brakes. 

Very silently progress is being made in rail- 
joining the two American continents through 
the initiative of a modest, retiring native of 
Brooklyn, Minor C. Keith, whose achieve- 
ments will one day be more honored than they 
are by us, his contemporaries. 

America, in the eyes of the world, typifies 
above all else this quality of initiative. 

America, indeed, owes its very birth to 


initiative and refused to forswear it that 
mortal was Christopher Columbus. 

The greatest successes are nearly all the 
fruit of initiative. 

The opposite, the antithesis of intiative, is 
imitation—and in what derision and contempt 
are imitators held! “Copy Cats” they are 
sneeringly dubbed by the populace. 

Why do we hold in such high esteem the 
achievements of the Wright brothers? Be- 
cause they are illustrious examples of intiative 
and tenacity. 

Henry Ford’s place and popularity are due 
in no small measure to his initiative in his 
chosen field. 

In this world war the cry has been “Give us 
men of initiative!” Said a notable General 
confronting the German trenches on the West- 
ern front: “I don’t know what Napoleon would 
have done to overcome trenches, but he would 
have discovered some means.” 

Modern war is largely a contest of initiative, 
of inventing new weapons of destruction and 
of inventing antidotes therefor. 

The world has imitators a-plenty. 

The demand is for initiators, not imitators— 
for leaders, not followers. 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish,” says the Sacred Book. Christ Himself 
was the greatest exponent of initiative the 
earth has ever known. 

Ideas are the most valuable commodity in 
the world today. 

And ideas are born of initiative, the children 
of men and women of initiative. 

The concern headed by a man of initiative is 
always one jump ahead of its competitor 
headed by an imitator. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Most qualities can be acquired; some, it 
would almost appear, have to be born in a 
person. 

Initiative is one quality hard to develop un- 
less the original brain soil be favorable. 

Present-day conditions, however, have 
stirred initiative as never before. A thousand 
and one new problems in manufacturing, in 
transportation, in management are arising 
daily for solution. These problems cannot be 
overcome by the adoption of old rules, old 
formulas, old devices. They call for original 
thinking, for resourcefulness, for initiative. 

“My competitors are all wondering how I 
can get goods from the Orient to New York,” 
said a live-wire young importer the other day. 
“The railroad embargo and other obstacles 
have proved too much for them. Of course, I 


told me—and it was nothing but an example 
of brilliant initiative born of knowledge of 
every phase of his business. 

That’s really the main secret of initiative— 
knowledge, mastery of your business, plus 
dogged determination to ponder every diffi- 
culty until the brain evolves a remedy. 

Nations and corporations are today setting 
an unprecedented premium upon initiative, 
upon the power to originate new, workable 
devices or schemes, upon the power to read- 
just successfully the old order to the new, 
upon the power to evolve order out of the 
chaos caused by the world war. 

The occasion begets the man, ’tis said. This 
is the occasion par excellence for begetting 
initiative. 

But this quality, this power of initiative, 
will not descend from the clouds and alight 
upon individuals by chance: it will come and 
will function only where preparation has been 
made to attract and to receive it. 

Expressed differently, initiative is not 
wholly a heaven-sent gift, but is largely the 
fruit of study, of the exercise of imagination, 
of a spirit of daring, of clear thinking—in 
short, of knowing how. 

The war is reshuffling the whole deck of 
cards. Rather, it would be a better simile to 
say that the war is winnowing the human 
wheat from the human chaff in every land. 
Old reputations are tumbling daily and new 
reputations are arising. 

The supreme test in the higher reaches is: 
Has he initiative? Can he think up a better 
way to do it than it has ever been done be- 
fore? Can he invent some new, effective 
method? Can he outthink the enemy—that 
is, competitors? 

Immelman won imperishable glory as an 
aviator largely because he originated new 
tricks which confounded his opponents of the 
air. 

Sir Eric Geddes, the man not long since 
placed in charge of Britain’s whole navy, was 
little known before the war; but he had ideas, 
and he insisted upon bringing them to the 
notice of the Government, and it finally gave 
him a subordinate post. He displayed such 
initiative that he rose step by step until he 
won the highest place in the greatest navy in 
the world. 

America has produced relatively few in- 
stances of obscure men rising to dazzling 
heights at Washington since we entered the 
war, but this is at least partly due to the 
bureaucratic methods, the redtapeism, the 
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wooden officialdom which have prevailed. 
Even so, tasks of no mean order have been 
accomplished by business men—and more will 
follow now that organizers are being given a 
free hand. 

Promotions never have been so rapid either 
in military or business life as during the last 
year. The demand is for fellows who can 
think for themselves, who can grapple with 
new conditions, who can initiate new methods 
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or processes, who can blaze new trails. 

Throw off the shackles of precedent, cast 
loose from the chains of custom. Say to your- 
self: “Everything is changing. How can I 
become a leader and a master of the new 
order, instead of letting the new order master 
me?” 

The rivers of business and of life are swiftly 
changing their courses. Are you simply to 
float with them, to be stranded you know not 
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where? Or are you to address yourself with 
all your might—first, to taking your bearings 
afresh, then striking out for some prized goal? 

Don’t be a lazy floater. 

Be a strong swimmer. 

Don’t be a follower. 

Be a leader. 

Don’t imitate. 

Initiate ! 


Reprinted by special permission from Hearst’s Magazine. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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Success is difficult to define or interpret. In- 
lividuals relatively unimportant may well lay 
jaim to complete success, while others, 
hough exercising a wide influence in the af- 
airs of the world, may rightly be considered 
ailures. But without wishing to sermonize, 
ind confining myself to success as applied to 
yusiness solely, | might say that for its ac- 
omplishment and fulfillment it requires hon- 
sty, energy, conscientiousness and tact. It 
nay seem strange, but frankness compels the 
dmission that its degree is largely a matter 
i luck and opportunity. He who has per- 
ormed his work well, whose every act has 
avored of honesty and righteousness and 
very effort has been to spread good cheer and 
‘indliness. among his fellowmen, needs no 
liadem and sceptre to establish his rightful 
lace in the world of success.—William Gug- 
enheim. 

x * * 

In this state of absolute freedom and perfect 
ecurity, who will grudge to yield a very little 
f his property to support the common inter- 

t of society, and insure the protection of 
yvernment? Where is the man to be 

und who wishes to remain indebted for the 

fense of his own person and property, to the 

-ertions, the bravery and the blood of others, 
ithout making one generous effort to repay 

debt of honor and gratitude ?—George 

ashington, 1783. 

* * * 

By self-control we mean simply the power 

make the entire human machine do just 

iat we would have it do, and nothing else. 
2 8 

(his nation is not a third person, it is our- 
lves. The nation’s obligation is our obliga- 

n, and each of us should work harder than 

ever worked before, and produce more than 

ever produced before, in order to better 

‘harge his share of the obligation which 

nation has assumed.—Thomas Edison. 
* * & 

\s a measure of your belief in the Right, as 

oken of your reverence for the Fallen, as 

earnest of your resolve that your Effort 

ill be redoubled, Waste Nothing, Save All 

u Can, and Lend these Savings to the 
ation.—A British Appeal. 

* 


Your real business man, if he is in good 
alth, gets as much pleasure out of his day’s 
vork” as he ever did out of any game he 
layed as a boy.—Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
ite. 
* * * 
We do not commonly find that our men are 
ucated for their employment. They go 
rough their motions with their hands and 
t with their heads.— John Hays Hammond. 
x * 


The better job ahead, to be secured when it 
earned, is the greatest possible stimulus to 
od work.—Retail Merchandising. 


LIFE, A QUESTION ? 


Lite? And worth living? 
Yes, with each part of us — : 
Hurt of us, help of us, hope of us, heart of 
us, 
Life is worth living. 

Ah! with the whole of us, 

Will of us, brain of us, senses and soul of us. 
Is life worth living, 

Aye, with the best of us, 

Heights of us, depths of us,— 

Life is the test of us! 

—Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 
* * * 

I believe that the cause of the United States 
and the Allies is a just cause and makes for 
righteousness. 

I believe the Kaiser and the Potsdam gang 
cannot make a treaty we have any right to 
approve. 

I believe we do not discharge our duty to 
ourselves and the world till we have fought 
this war to a victory over the Kaiser and the 
Potsdam gang and the German government as 
it is at present constituted. 

I believe all our energies during the next 
three years should be devoted to raising an 
army of 5,000,000 men and the ships necessary 
to transport them to France, and the supplies 
necessary for them to fight this war. 

I believe we are going to win this war.— 
Former President William H. Taft. 

. ¢ & 

I would rather see a man’s savings book than 
read his certificate of character. The certificate 
can give him more credit than he deserves—but 
the bank—never!—Van Amburgh. 

* * * 

If, as a result of the war, brotherhood shall 
be widely extended among men and per- 
manently established among nations, it will 
have been worth all that it cost—John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

* * * 

A man of high purpose born of clear vision 

will have an aggressive will. 
* * * 

The average business man is overburdened 
with details and the press of the day’s work, 
and as a rule does not force himself to take 
the time for self-improvement and study. He 
is so busy making a living that he has not time 
to pave the way for making a fortune.—H. 


Lear. 
** * 


RICHES 


What to a man who loves the air 
Are trinkets, gauds and jewels rare? 
And what is wealth or fame to one 
Who is brother to the sun; 
Who drinks the wine that morning spills 
Upon the heaven kissing hills, 
And sees a ray of hope afar 
In every glimmer of a star? 
—Robert Loveman. 


Put your trust in God; know absolutely 
that Right will triumph; work as hard as you 
can without detriment to your health or busi- 
ness; comply cheerfully and quickly with the 
requests of the government; keep your mind 
alert to changing conditions; do not chatter 
or be a rumor carrier; keep the Golden Rule 
in the back of your head as a good working 
principle and no matter what your sacrifice or 
losses may be, “keep a stiff upper lip” and 
smile-——Fay L. Faurote. 

x * * 

I wish to be simple, honest, natural, frank, 
clean in mind and clean in body, unaffected— 
ready to say “I do not know,” if so it be—to 
meet all men on an absolute equality—to face 
any obstacle and meet every difficulty un- 
fraid and unabashed. I wish to live without 
hate, whim, jealousy, envy or fear. I wish 
others to live their lives, too—up to their 
highest, fullest and best. If I can help people, 
I will do it by giving them a chance to help 
themselves. 1 desire to Radiate Life.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 

* * * 

Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever- 
living, ever-working universe; it is a seed- 
grain that can not die; unnoticed today, it will 
be found flourishing as a banyan-grove after 
a thousand years.—Carlyle. 

* * * 
“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by Honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Or in a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 
—Robert Burns. 
* * * 

The amount of pleasure that there is in this 
world can never be measured. The philosophy 
of life is reciprocity and a man gets what he 
gives.—Chauncey M. Depew. 

* * x 


Just as the only test for the virtue of salt is 
its savor, so the only test for the virtue of 
the heart is its joy. There is no happiness for 
us humans save in the normal exercise of our 
senses, our intelligence, our emotions.—Bliss 
Carman. 

* * * 


A man who is in business just to make a liv- 
ing or to make money, and not because he 
loves it, can never be a great business man.— 
Business and the Man. ‘ 

* * * 

Success is merely a matter of doing the right 
thing at the right time. 

* * * 

You cannot dodge the worst by sitting down 
and hoping for the best. 

* * * 


A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
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of fifty, has-had not only.a long and varied 

railroad career, but in recent years has 
achieved a remarkably rapid rise. .Nine years 
ago Mr. Lee was but a division superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Now he has just 
resigned the general managership and acting vice- 
presidency of what is probably the most important 
piece of railroad in the country to become its Fed- 
eral manager under the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

Mr. Lee is perhaps best’ known to the public 
through the important part which he has played 
in all of the great railroad wage disputes occur- 
ring from 1912 to the present time. Serving first 


eer LEE, who is still’on the sunny side 


ELISHA LEE 


as cha'rman of the Conference Committee of 


Managers of the Eastern Railroads from Decem- 
ber, 1912, to 1914, and later as chairman of the 
National Conference Committee of Managers, 
representing all the railroads of the United States, 
he has been the principal representative of the 
company in the various trying controversies over 
wages and working conditions that have been 
thrashed out between the railroad managers and 
the four leading Brotherhoods. He also repre- 
sented the railroads in the arbitration proceedings 
which ensued. Long familiarity with this work 
has given Mr. Lee an unrivalled knowledge of the 
extremely complicated subject of railroad wage 
scales. He is a recognized authority on labor 
matters in general and a very close student of the 
practical economics involved in the relations be- 
tween large corporate employers and their work- 
ing forces. : . 


His Principles for Success 


In an address last spring to the graduating 
class of Delaware College, Mr. Lee. gave some 
glimpses into his own philosophy of life and his 
ideas as to the qualities that bring success. Speak- 
ing of character, he said: 

“Sometimes character is confused with reputa- 
tion. The latter is what one is thought to be; 
character is what one is. As used in the highest 
and best sense, and in the sense in which we de- 
sire to consider it heré, character means what one 
makes of himself. Character must be developed ; 
it must be worked out; the worthless and unfit 
must be cut away. As it has been most thorough- 
ly expressed: There is no sculpturing like that 
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Elisha Lee, Pennsylvania, Ralph 
Peters, Long Island R. R., 
Federal Managers 


of character, and you cannot dream yourself into 
a character; you must hammer and forge your- 
self. 

“Tt has been said that perhaps the most valu- 
able result of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing that you have to do when it 
ought to be done, whether you Tike it or not; it 
is the first lesson that ought to be learned, and 
however early a man’s training begins, it is prob- 
ably the last lesson that is learned thoroughly. 

“Many men draw back from assuming responsi- 
bility. They would rather drift along in the rut 
of things they do easily, than strike out and take 
the risk inseparable from almost every enterprise 
of. consequence. They do not get out of the 
crowd. 

“The times call loudly for young men who will 
endure hardness like. that of soldiers ; whose. work 
will not break down; whose trials will not mar 
them, and whom evil cannot defeat.” 


Never Loses Temper 


If there is one element of Mr. Lee’s own char- 
acter that stands out pre-eminently above all 
others it is that of everlasting and unshakable 
good nature. This quality many times stood him 
in good stead during the railroad wage disputes, 
enabling him to keep his head under the stress of 
excitement, confusion, and bitter attack, which 
not one man in a hundred thousand could have 
passed through without a complete loss of 
patience and temper. 

Mr. Lee was born at Chicago, IIl., September 
24, 1870. When he was seven years old his 
family moved to Trinidad, British West Indies, 
where he remained until 1883. 

He then went north and attended the public 
schools of Binghamton, N. Y., and “The Gun- 
nery,” Washington, Conn. He completed his edu- 
cation at the Masachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he was graduted in the class 
of 1892. 

Mr. Lee entered the service of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad in November, 1892, as rodman. 
From ‘1899 to 1901 he served as assistant super: 
visor on various divisions, when he was appointed 
supervisor. In 1903 he was promoted to assistant 
engineer and in 1907 became principal assistant 
engineer on the Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington railroad division. 
_ Two years later Mr. Lee was appointed super- 
intendent of the New York, Philadeiphia ‘and 
Norfolk Railroad, and in March, 1911, he was 
made assistant to the general manager of the 
Pennslylvania lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
He was appointed general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad 
in April, 1914. 


Rapid Promotions 


On May 1, 1916, in connection with the en- 
largement of the organization of the operating 
department of the ‘lines east of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Lee was promoted to, the newly created office of 
assistant general manager, and on April 1, 1917, 
he was made general manager. 

Following the departure to Europe of Vice- 
President W. W. Atterbury on August 20, 1917, 
to take up the position of Director General of 
Transportation of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, with the title of brigadier-gen- 
eral, Mr. Lee was appointed acting vice-president 
in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. He re- 
mained in that position until June 1, 1918, when 


CE TO RUN BIG ROADS 


le was appointed Federal manager of the same 
lines under the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

Few railroad executives have ever identified 
themselves so thoroughly and completely with 
the developing and upbuilding of the territory 
which their lines serve than has Ralph Peters, 
who for the last thirteen years has been president 
of the Long Island Railroad and is now its Fed- 
eral manager. The spirit which has marked Mr. 
Peters’s administration is well exemplified by the 
fact that one of the standing pleasantries among 
the officers and employees of ‘the company is to 
refer to all the rest of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system as the Western Division of the Long 
Island Railroad. 

Mr. Peters took charge -in 1905, following the 
acquisition by the Pennsylvania of control of the 
Long Island, asa preliminary to the construction 
of the passenger station in New York City with 
its connecting tunnels under the Hudson and East 
Rivers. What Mr. Peters has accomplished since 
for his railroad and for Long Island can be illus- 
trated by a few brief figures. 

In 1905, 18,000,000 passengers were carried on 
the Long Island. Last year the number was near- 
ly 51,000,000. In the first year of Mr. Peters’s 
presidency, 2,700,000 tons of freight were carried 
and last year, 5,200,000. The passenger revenues 
have grown from $4,300,000 in 1905 to over $10,- 


RALPH PETERS 


600,000 in 1917, andthe freight revenues from 
$2,300,000 in the earlier year to $4,600,000 las 
year. 

The development of Long Island as a place o/ 
suburban residences is best measured by the num- 
ber of regular daily commuters. In 1905 there 
were only 76,644. Last year there were mor: 
than 275,000. In the thirteen years during whicii 
Mr. Peters has been president of the road 77,93” 
new dwelling houses have been erected on Lonz 
Island, in addition to 8,140 stores, 451 factories 
and 6,172 other buildings, making a total of 92.- 
702 new buildings erected in that time. 


Career Briefly Outlined 


Mr. Peters was born at Atlanta, Ga., Noveti- 
ber 19, 1853.. He was educated in private schoo's 
at Atlanta and Baltimore, and was graduated 
from a university in Georgia in 1872. He is thie 
son of Richard Peters, one of the pioneer rail- 
road builders of the South. 

(Continued on page 245.) 
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Mrs. E. P. Morgan, Mrs. Joseph Griswold Deane and Martin Vogel having “slacker silver” appraised before converting it into Thrift Stamps. 


UNCLE SAM OPENS UNIQUE PAWNSHOP 


NCLE SAM has turned pawnbroker. It’s 
| | for “the good of the service,” of course, 

as everything is—or should be—-nowadays. 
Women are responsible for this innovation, as 
for many others in these history-making times. 

Of all the many interesting branches of her 
war work none has combined novelty with utility 
to a greater extent than the near War Savings 
Stamps Metal Exchange. 

In the windows of a new building at Fifth ave- 
nue and Fortieth street, New York, there is. a 
glimpse of red, white and blue stripes; gay pos- 
ters, and bright bunting. “W. S. S. Metal 
Market” reads the sign on this shop. It is un- 
like any other on Fifth avenue—or any other 
avenue. It is kept by Uncle Sam. It buys old 
gold, silver, and platinum, for its exact value as 
metal, and pays in War Savings Stamps. The 
place is already becoming famous, and, unlike 
most establishments sponsored by the “Three 
Balls,” has that elusive thing that all New York 
eeks—“atmosphere.” 

Amidst this picturesque setting, a glorified 
rummage sale holds continuous performance, 
offering to all who pass a chance to exchange in 
1 trice out-of-date, cumberous, idle ware for its 
worth in thrift stamps. Thus can one combine 
patriotism, altruism, good business and thrift. 


How the Metal Market Started 
It was Mrs. Joseph Griswold Deane and. Mrs. 


Charles L. Tiffany who conceived the idea and - 


forthwith started energetically to transform the 
place they had in mind into a reality. When Mrs. 
Deane found the present quarters, she set to work 
last May with Miss Beatrice Straus, daughter of 
Jesse Straus, and Miss Hilda Hirsche, to make 
the place attractive. Aprons were donned; 
shelves were put up; a long counter was covered 
with bright blue; signs were designed, and the 
national colors went up~ round the walls. 
Patriotic enthusiasm proved contagious. E. M. 
Gattle gave his personal services in passing final 
judgihent on values; while. the appraising is done 
for the most part by experts donated by Gor- 


Have You Any Slacker Silver- 
ware You Could Turn 
In for W.S.S.? 
By GENEVIEVE O’DONNELL 


ham’s and Tiffany’s. Everyone works in a charm- 
ing spirit of patriotic comradeship, and the re- 
sults are phenomenal. 

Genuinely interesting stories have a way, like 
scandal, of traveling rapidly. So it was with 
the War Savings Stamps Metal Exchange. From 
the day Uncle Sam’s unique pawnshop opened, 
on May 27, an increasing stream of customers 
poured in, until it became quite usual to have to 
close the doors two and three times daily to the 
lines of waiting customers. The “W. S. S.” did 
it, for, as someone remarked, “They are better 
than cash—they bring interest with them.” 

An average of $2,000 worth of business is 
done daily, Mrs. Deane proudly informed me. 
Some Generous Contributors 

The Metal Market has a, wide range of con- 
tributors and a still wider range of offerings. 
Some of the articles are worth simply their value 
as metal. Others are highly prized by their own- 
ers because of personal association, or beauty of 
carving or design. 

Governor Whitnman sent from Albany his own 
tiny individual coffee pot, for which Mrs. Whit- 
man delightedly accepted $3 in savings stamps. 
Hard-earned sports trophies are ruthlessly turned 
in by the dozen. The patriotic refleetion voiced 
by J. S. Barnes as he pocketed the $57 in W. S. 
Stamps in return for a silver cup won in hunting 
is the prevailing sentiment: “There is nothing I 
ean do with this trophy half so important as 
Uncle Sam can do with it.”. 

The most appealing offering was a wedding 
ring which. a sweet-faced old. German woman 
slipped off her finger as she explained in broken 
English that she wished it to be regarded, not as 
an exchange, but as a gift. 

“IT have only my wedding ‘ririg to offer,” she 


said, “but I am willing to sacrifice my all to see 
broken the Germany that tried to wreck the world 
and to see restored the Germany that I love.” 

Mrs. Deane explained that the Exchange did 
not as a rule accept such priceless treasures as 
wedding rings, and that as gifts were not re- 
ceived, it must be paid for at its bullion value in 
stamps. 

“Very well,” said the old lady, “but don’t give 
me the stamps ; give them to the Red Cross.” 

An amusing letter from a cow-puncher in 
Texas proves that the fame of the Metal Ex- 
change is not confined to New York City. He 
wrote that he was sending “my entire stock of 
plate, one silver shaving mug and napkin ring.” 

Another day an elderly gentleman created quite 
a sensation by coming-in.panting and. short. of 
breath, from carrying a huge silver comport 
standing more than two feet high. “My! I’m 
glad to get rid of that,” he announced, when it 
was weighed, and $170 in W. S. Stamps handed 
him. “Been costing me $18 a year for storage in 
Tiffany vaults for thirty-five years. About time 
that slacker silver paid for its keep!” 


Metal Market to Spread Wings 


Since the Metal Market is so successful here, 
Mrs. Deane and Mrs. Tiffany plan to establish a 
branch in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 
The idea, indeed, ought to spread to every city. 
“Slacker silver” should be as rare as slackers in 
the U.S. A. So serious is the shortage of silver, 
Martin Vogel, Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, explained that 250,000,000 silver dollars 
held in the Treasury at Washington are to be 
melted into bullion to be used in transactions with 
nations that have the silver standard. “Every bit 
of metal turned into the Metal Market keeps its 
value in gold from being sent out of the country, 
and is thus a definite contribution toward war re- 
lief,” he added. 

The idea of the Metat- Market is original; it is 
practical; it is picturesque; it is patriotic. It 
deserves to become nationwide. 

‘ What city will be the first to act? 
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MERICAN business is going to feel the 
pinch of war in several unexpected di- 
rections unless speedy action is taken 

to remedy the existent conditions in regard 
to sulphur. We are told by experts that with- 
out sulphur you may have no newspapers, 
no rubber tires for motor cars—in fact, no 
manufactured rubber goods of any kind; no 
fertilizer to grow crops; no storage batteries ; ; 
mighty little fruit preservation of certain 
kinds, and no explosives whatever. From 
which it will be seen that sulphur demands 
consideration. 

Going directly to the point, the facts are 
these: 

First, that there is a very definite shortage 
of sulphur i in the United States today. 

Second, that there is no margin of safety 
whatever in so far as the existing stocks are 
concerned. 

Third, that there is but one readily acces- 
sible source of extra supply. 

Fourth, that it is quite on the cards that the 
United States may have to ship sulphur 
abroad to take care of the Allies’ munitions 
program before the year is out. 

In the event that no added source of sulphur 
supply is found—or made available, perhaps 
is the better word—within the next six 
or seven months, those industries indicated 
above are threatened with certainly partial 
and possibly complete suspension of produc- 
tion lying outside the Government need. 


Sulphur Essential to Industry 


Shut off the supply of sulphur from the 
paper pulp industry and newspapers will sus- 
pend all over the country. You can’t manu- 
facture an ounce of paper pulp without sul- 
phur. Take sulphur away from the great man- 
ufactured rubber companies, and you can 
throw the crude rubber into the scrap pile, 
for it is worth nothing to them. They 
couldn’t turn out a square inch of manufac- 
tured rubber, not even the smallest motor tire, 
without sulphur. Picture to yourself the 


value of the ubiquitous motor car without a 
tire to place upon its wheels. 

Herbert Hoover has been pleading for in- 
You can 


creased tillage and greater crops. 
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BUSINESS HAVOC IF SULPHUR FAILS | 


Crops, Newspapers, Rubber, 
Fruit, etc., Threatened— 
Remedy Outlined 


By CAMPBELL MACCULLOCH 


cut next Spring’s wheat production in two if 
for any reason sulphuric acid—a derivative of 
sulphur—is cut off from the great companies 
making fertilizer. 

The Mines and Mining Committee of the 
Senate recently held up a public hearing on 
the sulphur situation. Senator Henderson of 
Nevada was the chairman. The Committee 
had invited the Bureau of Mines, a subsidiary 
of the Department of the Interior, to state its 
sulphur case, and the Bureau did. It testified 
that today there is being mined something 
slightly in excess of 100,000 tons of sulphur 
a month; that the Government explosives’ 
needs account for nearly 75,000 tons, and that 
the industries are using up about 35,000 tons 
a month. 

“Suppose production equals consumption,” 
testified Arthur E. Wells, consulting engineer 
to the War Department, the War Industries 
Board and the Bureau of Mines, “the situation 
is hazardous, and very shortly consumption 
will greatly exceed production. By the end of 
this year our consumption for all needs will 
be 45,000 tons a month in excess of any pos- 
sible production from present sources.” 

It hardly requires prevision or clairvoyance 
to see that the Government will not let any- 
thing interfere with the regular operation of 
our forces which have been sent to France 
with such commendable speed. They will have 
food for the guns if all the industries in the 
country are hurt. They have to go ahead to 
insure victory. 


Scarcity Is Acute 


For some reasons not quite well defined 
there has been a consistent effort in New York 
and elsewhere through the country to convey 
the impression that there is ample sulphur on 
hand and in prospect. There may be commer- 
cial reasons for this effort; but whatever the 





reasons, the facts are that there ‘is: not ample 
sulphur in prospect or on hand. Government 
testimony refutes any such illusion emphati- 
cally. Two great munition plants are getting 


‘ ready to begin operations within the next few 


months. They need sulphu¥fther plants are 
coming in shortly, says the Bureau of Mines, 
and these must be fed. { 

Now the facts are that practically all the 
sulphur we get comes from two mines, one in 
Louisiana, and the other in Texas. Louisiana 
produces two-thirds of the supply. Be it borne 
in mind that these are mines, and like every 
other physical property, they have their limits. 
Just now they are operating at those limits of 
production—and no man knows whether they 
will continue to produce sulphur for another 
month or six months or a year. Mines do be- 
come exhausted, and these are mines. Up in 
Wyoming there is a small property that pro- 
duces a few tons daily, no more affecting the 
general situation than-any other one-half of 
one per cent proposition. And there are no 
other deposits of workable value. The Colum- 
bia School of Mines states.that there are many 
surface locations, but they require develop- 
ment, and that takes time, after which there 
is no assurance that they are anything more 
than pockets. 

It may, be argued that there are Japanese 
and Sicilian sulphur mines. Yes, but Sicily, 
already taken over by the Italian Government. 
will produce less than 200,000 tons this year, 
while Japan is sending us not an ounce. She 
is conserving all her sulphur for her- own 
needs—-whatever they may be. 


Conserve of Waste Products Necessary 


The vital question is as to whether there is 
a remedy. The Government experts say there 
is, and it lies in the direction of the conserva- 
tion of waste products. Their experts went on 
the stand at the Senate hearings referred to 
and stated that many thousands of tons of pure 
sulphur were going to waste in the form of 
smelter gases that now destroyed vast areas 
of vegetation; that these gases could be di- 
verted, and the sulphur easily extracted from 
them, and they in turn rendered harmless, by 
the use of the thiogen process, the invention of 





Freeport, Texas, is one of the largest ination centers in the U. S. This 
is pumped from a well into a large bin. 


picture shows how the mineral i 


(¢) Underwood & Underwood. 


fo} Underwood & Underwoos 


Sulphur in liquid | form eet from a welll into the bin in the foreground. 
Sulphur is urgently needed in the making of explosives. 
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ONE ROOM FOR STENOGRAPHERS BEST 


women are treated in business, particularly 

in large corporations, emphasizing their 
lack of opportunities and the assembling of 
stenographers in one room far from the execu- 
tive desks where they have no chance to learn 
and push forward. 

I hold no brief for the concern that closes 
the door of opportunity to its women em- 
ployees. It loses a great deal through the 
prejudice that women are not capable of fill- 
ing responsible positions. Were as much at- 
tention given to training intelligent stenog- 
raphers as is now usually given to the raw 
recruits from college, many of the staid con- 
servatives would be amazed at the results. 

The question of the necessity for a large 
corporation to have a stenographic department 
has often arisen. Would it not be wiser, it is 
asked, to utilize the potentialities of its sten- 
ographers in closer connection with the vari- 
ous departments? 

Now, in a large corporation there are a 
number of people who require just a little 
stenography and typing. Shall a stenographer 
be assigned to each of these men, whose work 
is really not of vast importance? Would that 
be the efficient way of handling the matter? 
Certainly not. 

For these loose ends of the work there must 
be a centralized point from which to draw. 
The real value of a stenographic department, 
however, is when a large piece of copy 
has to be done in a hurry. Were there no 
stenographic department how could this. be 
done? A contract forty pages long has to be 
copied within a very short time. Running 
around from office to office to get available 
stenographers would more than consume the 
time allotted. There is only one way to ac- 
complish the task and that is to have a cen- 
tralized force of stenographers and. typists, 
where the supervisor of the room can take 
the work in hand, divide it intelligently, see 


A GREAT deal has been said about the way 


to the use of proper paper, the right number. 


of copies, and when completed, collect and 
assemble the whole. I say a centralized force 





Are Separate Departments Ab- 
lutely Essential in Big 


Concerns? 

By CAROLINE ETTINGER 
of stenographers because often these “rush 
orders” entail dictated work much too lengthy 
to be handled by one or two stenographers. 
The main value of a stenographic department 
lies in the co-operation within the group to 
complete a large piece of work in cases of 
emergency. 

The proper material for a department of 
this kind is the intelligent young girl who 
has had a good educational foundation, who 
is a capable stenographer and rapid and accu- 


GIVE STENOGRAPHERS 
THEIR CHANCE 


Are stenographers advanced 
as fast and as much as they de- 
serve? This article is an answer 
to the article by Virginia Pitts, 

. printed in Forbes Magazine of 
March 2, against segregating 
stenographers. An opposition 
article appeared in the May 18 
issue by Edyth I. Seymour. 
Here is .a contribution which 
enumerates the advantages: of 
both systems and combines them 
constructively. 


























rate typist of several years’ experience. In- 
telligence, ability and sunny disposition are of 
equal importance. Were there a choice be- 
tween exceptional ability plus temperament 
and ordinary ability with intelligence plus a 
sunny disposition, the latter would be far pre- 
ferable, for the result would be a person much 
more in harmony with the organization, for 


discord stalks hand in hand with temperament. 
The experienced business woman who has sec- 
retarial experience behind here is usually not 
content in a stenographic deparament. It 
means just one line of work, whereas her 
duties have been more varied and more inter- 
esting. She often accepts a position of this 
kind, however, when there is the vision of 
opportunity for bigger things in the near 
future. 

And the progressive, up-to-date concern 
will look to this department when intelligent 
women of initiative are needed higher up. It 
is true there will always be some material 


that fits well in a stenographic department 


but could not be used for more important 
work. I have found the average young woman 
eager to spread out in her work, interested 
and anxious to do more responsible things, 
and it is only fair that she be given the oppor- 
tunity. Just as soon as a department or an 
important man can utilize the entire services 
of a stenographer, that stenographer should 
be placed in closer touch with the department 
she works with in order that she may become 
more useful in her work and have a chance 
to exercise her intelligence and initiative. 
Men are given these opportunities—why not — 
women ? 

The stenographic department is necessary, 
but it is equally necessary that the members of 
such a department be given the attraction of 
future promotion, for without some incentive 
a human being becomes a discontented ma- 
chine. The average girl who starts to work 
for a corporation in its stenographic depart- 
ment is splendid material for promotion if 
given the proper training and trust. Trusting 
people and giving them responsibilities puts 
them on their mettle. Some of the up-to-date 
corporations are waking up; already one sees 
women holding important positions and mak- 
ing good. The barriers are only beginning to 
crumble anda few women are climbing over. 

We must have stenographic departments, 


but let us also have the open door for promo- 
tions. 





a professor of Stanford University. These 
experts recommended the immediate construc- 
tion of plants to recover this waste, and gave 
it as their opinion that two plants which would 
produce 500 tons a day each could be con- 
structed within a few months. 

This thiogen process is now in possession of 
the Government; it has been tested out by the 
Bureau, which states that the process is tech- 
nically sound, and commercially practicable 
(Its report was originally made in Bulletin 133, 
Department of the Interior.) 

When the Chemical Alliance, an incorpo- 
rated body of chemical manufacturers, recently 
held a meeting at the Hotel Biltmore to discuss 
the serious sulphur shortage, a resolution was 
adopted’ placing the allocation of sulphur in 
the hands of three men. Two hundred manu- 
facturers knew it might spell grave financial 
loss to them, but they did this because it 
seemed the only: thing to do. The next day— 
in the very face of the statements made by 
Government representatives at that meeting— 
the report was industriously circulated that 
there was no cause for alarm. As one manu- 
facturer present at the meeting, whose business 
future hangs on sulphur, remarked: “Whose 
is the hidden hand? - To whose interest is it 
that the true condition of affairs be suppréssed? 
Not the Government’s surely, and most assur- 
edly not the manufacturer’s. Let us have the 
facts.” : 


And we are beginning to get them. This 
country cannot exist without sulphur and 
sulphuric acid, and from the testimony the 
quickest way to get it is to adopt the thiogen 
process. 
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 (@) Underwood & Underwood. 
Mining and refining silver requires great quanti- 
ties of water. A sluice near this sulphur refinery at 
Freeport, Texas, is erected to allow water to be 
drawn from the river for power. 


Sulphuric acid is made and can be made 
from pyrites direct, but unfortunately pyrites 
are also lacking. We used to get over a 


million tons a year from-Spain. That supply 
is ninety per cent cut off now because of the 
shipping situation. There are American de- 
posits, some in the West and some in the East, 
but nearly all requiring long and expensive de- 
velopment and plants, and the engineers on 
the witness stand have claimed that a year 
or more and many millions would be needed 
to produce results, One of the really important 
pyrites deposits in Virginia has been out of 
commission for three months because of a col- 
lapse of its main shaft. The mine is now 
filled with water, and nothing can be done with 
it for more months. 
. Those who know insist that the Government 
in. self-defense will be forced to commandeer 
the supply of sulphur within a short time, 
and that if this is done, only those industries 
essential to the war program will get a sup- 
ply of the metal. Paper and rubber are both 
in Class A, but there is a-class ahead of that: 
the explosive class, and it gets served first. 

Just now what is needed is said by those 
close to the actual facts to be swift action on 
the part of the Administration along ‘the lines 
laid down by the Bureau of Mines. If the 
thiogen process can produce—and the officials 
Say it can and more quickly than any other— 
then what is needed is a couple of thiogen 
plants without loss of time. 

All the win-the-war campaigns in the world 
won’t help if sulphur falls behind. 
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HOW MAY STOCKHOLDERS BE PROTECTED? 


ICHMOND P: LEVERING, the promoter 

R of Metropolitan Petroleum, claims that 

he almost went broke in trying to save 

the company. The stockholders claim that he 
made a fortune at their expense. 

In any event the company has had one of the 
most astonishing careers on record. Less than 
two years ago the stock was selling at $25. It 
is now quoted at about $1. If its stockholders 
win the suit they purpose to bring, for the re- 
covery of properties they claim were illegally 
transferred through the agency of the promoter 
to another of his companies, they will be com- 
paratively wealthy. If not there is small chance 
that their equity is worth anything. In fact, 
a suit for foreclosure of a mortgage held by the 
promoter and his associates has been brought, 
and the ill-fated stockholders may suffer further. 

But read what their present president, How- 
ard Ross, says in a letter to stockholders under 
date of June 20, relative to the methods pursued 
in the handling of their company’s affairs: 


Pyramided Capital 


“The Metropolitan Petroleum Corporation 
- yenture started with the organization by the 

promoter of a Delaware corporation bearing that 
title and having a capital of $50,000. The pro- 
moter and his subordinates transferred to this 
concern certain leases and rights on Mexican 
oil lands, and by this method became the pos- 
sessor of all the $50,000 stock of the Delaware 
Corporation. Then these same people organized 
a corporation bearing the same title, under the 
laws of Virginia, with a capitalization of $12,- 
000,000, consisting of 480,000 shares of a par 
value of $25 each. This latter is our company. 
The promoter and his subordinates sold the 
$50,000 Delaware Corporation stock owned by 
them to the Virginia Corporation for all its 
$12,000,000 stock. 

“Only $1,000 in actual cash passed in this 
large transaction. (To lend a complexion of 
seriousness to this operation, the promoter obli- 
gated himself at this time to purchase $3,000,- 
000 debentures of the Delaware company at 95, 
the proceeds of which were to be used to finance 
its properties. Later, upon the flimsiest of pre- 
texts, he was relieved of this obligation by his 
clerks and subordinatés who acted as directors of 
the Metropolitan company.) Thus the promoter 
comes into personal possession of $12,000,000 
stock. He has it 4isted’ on the New York Curb 
market. By various devices he creates an inter- 
est in this stock, so that during the years 1916 
and 1917 he, I am reliably informed, managed 
to dispose of substantially all his stock (for 
somewhere near $1,500,000 cash), all of which 
went into his own or allied pockets, but none into 
the treasuries of the Metropolitan companies, 
except as loans, or in purchase of their obliga- 
tions, which latter he now attempts to use to 
obtain possession of all that was left to the Met- 
ropolitan companies of their properties and 
assets, when his transaction of February 19, 
1917, was supposedly consummated. 


Fastens Grip on Company 


“To fasten his grip on the company and its 
operations, his own firm became its fiscal agents 
and engineers. The financial operations were 
almost entirely carried on through his firm. 
Leases and renewals and like transactions for 
the company were taken in the name of and 
conducted by his firm or its dummies. In one 
important case, where a lease on or a contract 
for oil lands had been negotiated for the Metro- 
politan company, on which large sums had been 
paid by his firm and charged to the Metropolitan 





Some Lessons to Be Learned 
from ‘the Metropolitan 
Petroleum Deals 
- By LAURENCE BEECH 


company, the promoter’s firm finally emerged 
with the property in question as its own. There 
was no one in the management of the Metropoli- 
tan companies to disturb the serenity of such 
transactions. Every director and officer, almost, 
was on the promoter’s payroll. This state of 
affairs will account for what all along has hap- 
pened to the property and assets of the Metro- 
politan companies.” 

Richmond P. ‘Levering, through his former 
connections and dealings, had gained rather wide 
and not wholly, enviable prominence prior to 
his organization of the Metropolitan company. 

As an object lesson, ‘it ‘is pertinent to point 
out that had those who bought the stock taken 
the pains to find this out, they probably would 
have saved much of their money. Such facts 
can. be obtained from ‘reliable sources. There 
is in the Wall Street district a financial Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s which hunts up the record of 
every promoter identified with new stock offer- 
ings. Any bank in Wall Street is glad to supply 
confidential information to its clients and to warn 
them against palpably dangerous schemes. 
There are a number of reputable magazines 
whose . financial departments investigate these 
things and pass experienced judgnient on them 
for their clients. 

Thousands of would-be investors or semi- 
investors, who blindly buy stock in new promo- 
tions, would shun them if they discovered the 
one element of danger, questionable management. 
And nine times out of ten, intelligent inquiry 
would apprise them of the facts. 


The Signs of a Risky Promotion 


The Metropolitan company, despite its elab- 
orate prospectuses and literature, presented no 
financial statement to show its true condition of 
dependence on its promoter for money. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ross’s letter, it appears that the stock 
sold did not represent. treasury stock at all, 
though the general impression was that the pro- 
ceeds of its sale were going to be used. for de- 
velopment work on the properties. A true 
balance sheet would have revealed this fact, and 
had stock purchasers insisted on being shown a 
certified statement of assets and liabilities, they 
would have been warned. 

_ It is not infrequent for a fake promoter to 
issue a balance sheet as a blind. Such state- 
ments contain either meaningless items or are 
“cooked up.” It is important for the buyer of 
stock to make sure that he understands the sig- 
nificance of all important items such as relation 








BEWARE PROMOTIONS 


HE amazing history of the 
Metropolitan Petroleum Cor- 
poration’s affairs is replete with 
object lessons on the avoidance of 
questionable promotion _ schemes. 
Forbes Magazine presents some of 
the salient features of the proceed- 
ings in the hope that unwary in- 
vestors may be helped to detect in 
future the risks attending the pur- 
chase of promotion stocks. 























of capital obligations to ‘assets, cash and current 
assets to floating debt, etc. 

As -the’ Metropolitan. Petroleum Corporation 
became involved and was unable to raise money 
with which, to pay interest on its bonds, the way 
was paved for.the. transfer which ‘denuded it of 
its most valuable property. ‘ 

A’ special stockholders’ committee, of which 
Delavan H. Holimes was chairman, made a report 
under, date’ of May 7, 1918, which reviewed this 


famous transaction, in part, as follows: ' 


“On February 19, 1917, the board of directors 
of the Delaware corporation met. A communi- 
cation from Levering & Co. was’ received, re- 
citing that. Levering & Co. had: made certain 
loans to the company onthe debentures, that the 
company now had pressing obligations and that 
it was impossible to sell additional debentures 
Or raise additional money. ‘Therefore, Levering 
& Co. proposed to purchase from the company 
the capital stock of a Mexican company, owned 
by it and called ‘La Liberdad,’ Sociadad Ano- 
nimo; all the capital stock of the ‘Oleoductos 
company’ (the company owning the pipe line 
concession ) ; 300,000 shares of another Mexican 
company called ‘Esfuerzo Tampiquono’ Sociedad 
Anonimo ; $300,000 out of a total issue of $500,- 
000 of debentures to the amount of $687,000, 
now held by Mr. Levering as collateral to the 
loan, also the interest of the company in a total 
acreage of 101,065 acres of oil lands including 
Tepetate lands. 


Island Company Gets Properties 


“The proposition recites that the Island Oil & 
Transport Corporation has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Virginia, with a capital of 
$30,000,000, divided into shares of $10 each. 
This company has and will acquire valuable oil 
properties in Mexico; the company is being ade- 
quately financed for development of its proper- 
ties and any that it may acquire, building pipe 
lines and furnishing ships for the transportation 
of oil. Levering & Co. proposed, as a considera- 
tion for. the properties named, to assign to this 
company shares of the capital stock of the Island 
Oil & Transport Corporation to the amount of 
$2,400,000 in par value and to pay $120,000 in 
cash, all the properties to be transferred to said 
Island Oil & Transport Corporation. 

“The communication concludes with the para- 
graph reading as follows: ‘In order that you may 
be in a position to transfer said stock, debentures 
and properties, it will be necessary that the agree- 
ments between us bearing date December 5, 1915, 
respectively, be cancelled and we hereby consent 
to such cancellation.’ 

“This reference is undoubtedly to the contract 
between the Delaware corporation and Levering 
& Company above referred to, in which Lever- 
ing & Co. agreed to buy debentures of the 
Delaware company to the amount of $3,000,000. 

“To the committee it seems clear that the fail- 
ure of the Delaware corporation to carry on its 
work as contemplated was the restilt of the 
failure of Levering & Company to purchase and 
pay for the debentures in accordance with their 
proposal of November 27, 1915. 

“Tt is explained by Mr. Levering that no formal 
contract was ever executed between his company 
and the Delaware corporation because the vari- 
ous lawyers could not agree on the form of the 
contract and that he néver treated it as a com- 
pleted transaction. Your committee is of the 
opinion that this position of Mr. Levering can 
not be maintained and that in so far as the Dela- 
ware company suffered damage on account of 
Mr. Levering’s failure to finance it as agreed, 
he could be held responsible. ‘The proposition 
of Levering & Company to the board of direc- 

(Continued on page 245) 
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THEY SOLVE WOMEN’S WAR PROBLEMS 


a a woman will she will, you may depend 
on it.” 

When Clara Sears Taylor left the 
newspaper field to become the only news- 
paper woman on George Creel’s staff of the 
Committee on Public Information, she found 
that letters were coming from women in all 
parts of the country asking where they should 
register for war services of every sort, and 
offering information. which they thought 
might be helpful to other women engaged in 
war work. It was last October that Mrs. Tay- 
lor decided that women needed a clearing 
house for news about their work here and 
abroad. 

“That’s a fine idea,” agreed the Committee, 
“but there is not an inch of extra space for all 
the help and equipment you would need.” 

“Tf I can find a place to start the work will 
you let me try?” persisted Mrs. Taylor. 

“Yes, IF—,” agreed Chairman Creel. 

The Committee occupies what was oncc a 
private house at 10 Jackson Place, in Washing- 
ton. It was so crowded there seemed no dan- 
ger that Mrs. Taylor’s plan would be carried 
out. But later that day Mr. Creel stumbled 
over a filing casé in the hallway. From a dark 
corner under the stairway Mrs. Tavlor’s voice 
announced that it belonged to the new Wom-- 
an’s War Work Division which Mr. Creel had 
just created. : 

“T found a college friend who volunteered to 
help in getting out 5,000 letters to women’s 
organizations, asking them to tell us what they 
are doing,” she explained. 


“I drafted the letter at lunch time. They 
are being mimeographed now. Don’t you 


think this is a comfortable place for my desk ?” 


“Where There’s a Will” 


Mr. Creel did not think so. It was in a nar- 
row hallway filled with messenger boys and 
reporters. In the Winter it would be unbear- 
ably cold. 

but “if a woman will she will.” Since then 
Mr. Creel’s support and the co-operation of 
other members of the Committee of Public In- 
formation have been generously given to the 
first news bureau in the history of -the world 
which was created solely to distribute informa- 
tion about women’s work, with the sanction of 
a great national executive like President Wil- 
son, to function as a feature of government. 

Within six weeks after the first letters were 
sent to women’s organizations the faithful 
5,000 began a correspondence which pours a 
steady stream of news about women’s war 
work into Mrs. Taylor’s now well-organized 
office, where a staff of trained women report- 
ers, indexers and collators make it into hu- 
man interest items for the press. Through 
weekly printed bulletins, press notices and 
correspondence, millions of women are given 
information which keeps them stimulated to 
new war efforts. The results of this constant 
inter-communication of women’s ideas and 
interests has been so prolific in the few months 
since the Woman’s War Work Division was 
started, that it has become a self-expanding 
center of creative news. 


Spread Woman’s News 


When a group of women write to report 
their war activities, the “high lights” are ex- 
tracted and transformed into human interest 
stories for the press bulletins which go out 
by thousands every week. This news is first 
classified as to the kind of organization it will 
interest. The number of people who may be 
reached by it and stimulated to increased war 
activity determines the. length of the news 
story which is then given to the woman on 





How Clara Sears Taylor Runs 
Division of Woman’s War 
Work at. Capitol 
By MARIAN R. GLENN 


Mrs. Taylor’s staff best fitted to write it in a 
manner suited to its circulation. When a card 
index record of the source of information has 
been made about each item used, there is 
added to this fund of information the news 
about women in official positions, or the need 





CLARA SEARS TAYLOR 


of women in government departments. This 
is secured by young women reporters who 
visit government offices daily, and who also 
secure news from foreign commissions about 
what women are doing in Europe. This in- 
formation is brought back to the office, col- 
lated and put into print. But nothing is given 
to the public until it has been verified by the 
person, official, or organization responsible for 
its being authentic. Every precaution is taken 
to avoid the sending out of misleading in- 
formation. 

Each day of the week has its special press 
bulletin service about what churches, schools 
and colleges, women abroad, and women 
“everywhere in America” are doing. One col- 
lege finds these bulletins so productive of 
action among its students that the items are 
read in place of the usual morning exercises. 
A school principal has mimeograph copies 
made for home use by pupils. Many churches 
and women’s organizations reprint the items 
in their own bulletins, and every point of con- 
tact results in widening the circle of influence 
which these bulletins effect, in the minds of 
those who read what other women accomplish 
and who act upon the suggestions. 


Inter-change War Plans 


Letters from women’s organizations are 
searched for plans which could be expanded 
into further effectiveness, and suggestions are 
sent direct to them from the information files 
about what other women have done along sim- 
ilar lines. This often results in combination 
plans of war work which might not be brought 
about except for this organic method of apply- 
ing the right kind of news to the right place 
at the right time to secure constructive reac- 
tion upon war activities. 


In her practical methods of assembling, 
transforming and distributing news about 
women’s work Mrs. Taylor has made a per- 
manent contribution to the news system which 
will remain as a remarkable and scientific 
precedent, whether or not the Division of 
Women’s War Work remains a permanent 
feature of government informational service 
after the war. : 


Representatives of the 1,000 newspapers and 
newspaper syndicates who are said to be in 
Washington these days have learned the popu- 
larity of this women’s news service, and proba- 
bly 25,000 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try daily absorb and transmit to millions of 
readers the women’s items exchanged through 
this clearing house. All items about wonieu 
are also sent to a syndicate which re-writes 
them for use by small country newspapers and 
for agricultural journals featuring women’s 
pages. Items of special interest to women in 
war work overseas are sent from New York 
by cable. 


Finds Jobs for Women 


The federal civil service list is looked over 
daily. If it contains openings for women, a 
news story is released at once. There seems 
to be no source of information about women 
and war work which Mrs. Taylor and her staff 
of paid and volunteer women assistants do not 
discover and use to the fullest advantage by 
the most economical methods from which they 
secure the most practical results. Files of 
pamphlets and clippings about women’s work 
have been systematized by .a trained librarian 
for reference by magazine writers and other 
accredited users. A picture service is in- 
cluded. 

As a working principle the staff must re- 
member only two rules: “Never send out in- 
formation that is not verified; never express 
a personal opinion or write an editorial letter.” 

This last relates to that phase of the serv- 
ice which supplies individual women with the 
information for which they write from all 
quarters. 

From college women who offer varied pro- 
fessional services, from stenographers and 
clerical workers who want to do work in 
France, and even from women chiropodists and 
barbers, as well as from women doctors, who 
are willing to go overseas or who want to 
work here, come thousands of offers which 
Mrs. Taylor’s Division card indexes for the 
reference use of departments which might 
need such help at any time. Only a few of 
these offers are futile. None are insincere. The 
problem in replying to them is to suggest 
where and how women, trained or untrained, 
can get in touch with an opportunity to be 
useful. When, for instance, a teacher writes 
for information about where to apply for 
canteen work abroad, Mrs. Taylor does not 
give her advice based on personal opinion. 
There is sent, instead, President Wilson’s mes- 
sage suggesting to teachers the great value of 
staying at posts here. A similar plea from 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and Mary C. Bradford 
is added. From a card index record of how 
other teachers have offered to use their vaca- 
tion or spare time teaching illiterate soldiers, 
reading aloud to the convalescents, or doing 
light farm work, a letter of suggestion is sent 
which often brings from the woman a pledge 
to do prosaic tasks in a patriotic spirit. 

Very delicate are some of the problems in- 
volved in answering the intense, eager letters 
which Mrs. Taylor receives. Most of the gov- 
ernment departments now send to her all in- 
quiries received from or about women’s war 
problems. Instead of being answered in rou- 
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tine fashion by some government clerk, these 
queries now receive such careful consideration 
at the Woman’s War Work Division that the 
spirits of the writer are sustained and her 
efforts to be of service encouraged by advice 
as to how she can secure necessary training, 
and co-operate with other women in her com- 
munity, and with what government depart- 
ment or special agency to make connection 
for specific services. 

If a perplexed Congressman receives a letter 
like this the simplest solution is to turn it 
over to the Woman’s War Work Division, 
which always helps when it can, by putting the 
proper relief agencies of the government at 
work on the problem. 

“T am writing to Find out what I Can do, 
I have worked very hard and last Christmas I 
lost my Husband, having been sick Three years 
leaving me a small farm. I have four Head of 
cattle & three hogs 150 Hens grain has been 
very High all winter Putting me in Debt My 
Son Staid with me until the Draft came He is 
taken. That leaves me a-small boy who came 
to stay awhile i have no resorses whatever to 
live on I have been sick almost All winter. I 
am not well even now. I would sell my Hens 
but I can’t Ship them and they don’t lay. To- 
night I have to Stay up all night with caring 
for a sick cow. That is a man’s work But I 
have none now Please Tell me and Oblige a 
sorrowing Mother. There are many.” 


Work for the Home-maker 


A different problem is that of the middle 
aged home-makers who, as they say, “have 
just kept house, raised the children and tried 
to make both ends meet.” They are now 
obliged to help in meeting family expenses or to 
earn something to keep children in school, but 
are untrained for any other work and feel 
economically helpless. 

“T wish we had money so I could work with- 
out pay,” they write in apology for being un- 
able to do as much volunteer work as other 
women. “Isn’t there something like ‘investi- 
gator of factory conditions,’ or ‘teaching of 
foreigners,’ or something?” they inquire. “But 
please say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and do not send so 
many blanks and things with so much wait- 
ing.” 

Such women are told how to enroll for serv- 
ice with the local branch of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Council for National Defense, 
and suggestions are sent about what other 
women have found to do. Many versatile 
women are eager to serve in a practical way. 
Their names are put on file so they can be re- 
ferred to if any branch of the government re- 
ports a shortage of such workers in any field 
of service. Typical of such offers is the loyal 
resolve of that type of woman who can farm, 
run an automobile, do stenography, and who 
is learning telegraphy. “I want to go to 
France but if the government wants me here 
I will do my best where I am,” many write. 

Even Canadian women write that they want 
a chance to be of that service in the United 
States which Canada meets with the reply 
“women are not needed yet.” 


Urge Nurses to Enlist 


Many practical home-experienced nurses are 
finding the home defense courses in nursing 
the kind of technical training they have always 
wanted. But often they first hear of special 
Red Cross, Home Defense, or other courses in 
their own state when they write to the Wom- 
an’s War Work Division to offer their services 
because “TI long to be a nurse and go to war 
as all the men of my family have done for 
generations, but my schooling is limited and 
they only call for high school and college 
girls.” When they have received information 
about how and where to make connection with 
nursing courses their gratitude breathes the 
spirit of their offer of service: 
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“It is in my blood and veins to win this 
war. I am willing to give up my life if only 
I can ease some suffering. I will.go anywhere 
to do my part or die trying. It has hurt me 
because I could not do the work my soul talent 
for nursing calls me to do, because I have not 
had enough education. I did not know what 
to do or where to turn for a chance, but now 
I can do my part or die trying.” 

To women who want to organize battalions 
of death because “Why wait until the men 
fail?” there is sent Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s 
reminder that food conservation may be a less 
dramatic participation in war than actual com- 
bat, but that it is just as essential. 

The young girl whose soul longs to free it- 
self from the restraints of feminine clothes 
and convention is legion. Her ardour. pours 
itself out in fervent appeals for advice about 
“how to join the navy or something,” because 
“T do not like knitting,” or “I want work that 
makes a person lively,” or “I want to wear 
some kind of an American uniform.” Very 
belligerent young beings always want to “help 
win this war and beat the Kaiser so he can’t 
stand.” 

“Where would I give my name in to join 








Jeanette Rankin says: 


OMEN have not had the same 
\ V recognition of their services 

as men. Women come to me 
daily with stories of discrimina- 
tion as to salaries and working con- 
ditions in various branches of the 
government. That is partly due to 
the fact that women have not had 
political power and are not fully 
conscious of their great contribu- 

tion to war work. 




















and when would I go? If I can’t, then please 
let me know if I could join something else,” 
is the insistent demand from school girls who 
offer to join everything they read about which 
seems to afford a chance for direct action upon 
the war by feminine young America. They 
are not to be disregarded, these young persons, 
for they are future citizens and must be helped 
to retain confidence in a government from 


which, through the Woman’s War Work 
Division, they receive firm, but kindly; 
answer: 

Uncle Sam Needs Women 
“Dear Miss 





“Your letter to the War Department has 
been sent over to this office which is trying 
to find out all about the war work that Ameri- 
can girls and women are doing with the notion 
that we might be able to suggest to you the 
right sort of work. Please don’t think that 
we are made up of cold, heartless people when 
we say that we are sure there is not the slight- 
est chance for you to go to France. 

“Tf you could see the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of letters that come into this office from 
girls and women of every age with every sort 
of training and on the other hand could know 


how eager the French Government is to have - 


every bit of work in France that can be done 
by women, carried on by the French women, 
whose men-folk have been crippled or killed 
in the war, whose homes are broken up, who 
perhaps. lack necessary food and clothing and 
who, unless they can have work, must either 
starve or become objects of charity, you would, 
I am sure, say to yourself ‘I will not be selfish, 
I will not take away from some French girl 
the bare chance to live when I have a home 





and chance to do something else worth while 
in the world.’ 

“Uncle Sam, through his various agents who 
are at the heads of the big war boards and 
committees, tells us that he needs to have 
every sort of work done by women-folk on 


this side of the water. Won’t you read the 
three paragraphs of the enclosed letter from 
President Wilson, urging every girl who pos- 
sibly can to stay in school to fit herself for the 
hard, lean years that are coming, as if it were 
a letter written personally to you. 

“If you could come into our office and read 
letters that come to us ‘and the calls that the 
War Boards and Departments of the Govern- 
ment issue for workers, you would see that 
what is needed is not the young girl who says, 
‘I can do anything as well as some girls of 
twenty-one,’ but the girl who says ‘I can run 
a typewriter better than most girls of any age’ 
or ‘I am an expert housekeeper. I have a de- 
gree in Domestic Science from one of the best 
colleges of the country and have had such and 
such experience to prove that I know my 
work.’ 

“We are sending you a lot of stories of what 
other girls and women have been content to 
do. 

“We know that you will find that what they 
have done you can do if only you will have 
patience and get just as much preparation as 
possible. If there is anything more we can tell 
‘you, we hope that you will write to us.” 





Is Your Business Essential? 


(Continued from page 227.) 


were easily taken to the buildings where they 
were to be used. The application of the panels 
did not require especially skilled labor. As 
soon as the board was nailed to the framework 
the buildings were ready to receive the embryo 
soldiers. 

The use of wallboard in connection with the 
nation’s war activities has not ceased by any 
means with the completion of the cantonments. 
It has been extensively employed for hospitals, 
supply depots, and other accessory stations, 
the cleanliness and sanitation of wallboard 
construction naturally making it a most suit- 
able material for hospital buildings. 

As manufacturer after manufacturer has 
found it necessary to e ter 1 plant facilities to 
meet the pressing demands of Government 
work, the shortage of men and materials has 
led to the use of wallboard in various ways. 
As it is not affected by jars or vibration, it is 
well suited for the heaviest kind of manufac- 
turing plant. It will quickly furnish service- 
able walls and ceilings for the old building 
or loft, and it of course is the most handy 
material for running in a series of partitions. 
It can also be put to good service just as well 
in the ocffie, drafting room, stock room or 
garage as in the foundry, plant or workshop. 


Helps in Labor Housing Problem 


The shifting of labor in large quantities to 
new centers of industries has made the housing 
problem acute in many localities. Often the 
erection of colonies of industrial homes is the 
only way to solve the situation. Again wall- 
board has been turned to in order that the 
homes may be completed quickly and still have 
an interior finish that would make them at- 
tractive and permanent dwellings. 

The practical manner in which the wallboard 
industry has turned a goodly share of its prod- 
uct from normal sales channels to do its part 
in speeding up war activities is another ex- 
ample of how hard-headed American business 
methods have contributed to the more efficient 
prosecution of the war. Because a product 
does not necessarily go directly into the mak- 
ing of shot and shell is no absolute assurance 
that it cannot be called upon for war service. 
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tors of the Delaware corporation was 
accepted and the transfer of the Island 
Oil & Transport Corporation was au- 
thorized upon the condition that the 
same be approved by the stockholders, 
the meeting of the stockholders (Dela- 
ware corporation) to be held on the 
same day. 

“On the same day at 4:30 o’clock, a 
special meeting of stockholders (Dela- 
ware corporation) was held, the entire 
stock being represented by the officers 
of the company, and the transaction ap- 
proved.” 

Events proceeded swiftly, for on the 
same day the board of directors of the 
Virginia corporation approved the ac- 
tion of the directors and stockhclders 
of the Delaware corporation. The 
stockholders of the Virginia corporation 
did not then ratify this action for they 
were not asked to do so at tke time. 
Yet it was they who stood to ‘ose most 
by it. 

Negotiations were opened by Mr. 
Levering with certain New Vork bank- 
ers, looking to the financing of the new 
properties, but it seems that these bank- 
ers insisted on the ratification of the 
transfer by the Virginia corporation 
stockholders before they would consent 
to undertake the financing. Accord- 
ingly a special meeting of stockholders 
was called for May 23. A dissatisfied 
stockholder, his suspicions aroused, ob- 
tained an injunction against the hclding 
of this meeting. Meanwhile on May 
21, an immensely valuable oil well was 
brought in on the Tepetate properties. 
The stockholders were given no ofticial 
notification of this. It transpired that 
the one objecting stockholder was in- 
duced to settle his case and the injunc- 
tion was dismissed, following which the 
postponed meeting was calied on June 
9, and still there was no official word 
as to the new gusher well. The meet- 
ing was attended by three persons rep- 
resenting stockholders, one of whom 
had proxies for 321,000 shares which he 
voted in favor of the transfer, and it 
was ratified. 


Legality of Transfer Doubted 


Clearly here was a case where the 
stockholders were entitled to know. the 
full particulars of the transaction. 
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How May Stockholders Be Protected? 


(Continued from page 242) 


Doubt as to the legality of the transfer, 
even as it stood after the ratifying ac- 
tion, was expressed by A. B. Leach of 
the banking house of A. B. Leach & 
Co., who financed Island Oil & Trans- 
port. By an agreement which he pro- 
posed and entered into with the Metro- 
politan company, the latter contracted, 
in consideration of Leach & Co.’s pro- 
ceeding with the carrying out of the 
plans for the development of the prop- 
erties, to give him and his firm the same 
interest in the property, if. the courts 


returned it to the Metropolitan com- . 


pany, as they had from the Island com- 
pany. This interest amounted to six- 
elevenths. 

Whatever the legal status of the 
transfer, it is patent that stockholders 
of the Metropolitan company virtually 
agreed to it blindly. In America, 
stockholders are altogether too heedless 
of their rights as owners of their com- 
panies. Americans are becoming more 
and more educated on investment mat- 
ters and changes for the better are com- 
ing about in the attitude of officials and 
directors toward the performance of 
their duties to stockholders. It is not 
sufficient that they be within the law. 
They have a moral responsibility to 
fulfill, and if they do not properly re- 
gard it, public opinion should condemn 
them. In the long run it is up to stock- 
holders themselves to protect their in- 
terests by intelligent watchfulness. 

After the proceedings above re- 
counted certain of the stockholders of 
the Metropolitan Petroleum Corpora- 
tion became thoroughly aroused, and 
various protests were registered. These 
activities have finally come to a head 
in the forming of a joint stockholders’ 
committee of which Charles C. Match- 
ett is chairman, and Austin Brockmeyer 
secretary. This committee has re- 
tained the best legal talent obtainable, 
and the famous trial lawyer, John B. 
Stanchfield-is special counsel. If the 
case comes to trial it will undoubtedly 
prove one of the most interesting of 
its kind on record, and should go a 
long way toward settling the legal and 
moral standards of responsibility of 
officials and directors toward the stock- 
holders whose interests are intrusted 
to them. 





McAdoo’s Choice to Run Big Roads 


(Continued from page 238) 


Mr. Peters began his railroad career 
in 1874 as chief clerk to Samuel M. 
Felden, Jr., then general superintendent 
of the old “Panhandle” Railroad at 
Pittsburgh. Later he became super- 
intendent of the Logansport division, 
ind then of the Little Miami division, 
where he ren.ained for twenty years. 
In June, 1901, he was appointed general 
superintendent of the southwest system 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh 
and continued there until his appoint- 
ment as president and general manager 
a Long Island Railroad in April, 


In the work of developing the re- 
sources of Long Island, Mr. Peters paid 
particular attention to the upbuilding of 
agriculture. One of the very first 
things he did was to establish an experi- 
mental fafm. His message to Hal B. 
Fullerton, the well known agriculturist 
of the Long Island Railroad, was to se- 
lect the worst piece of ground that 
could be found. A plot covered over 
with scrub-oak waste, which probably 
didn’t yield anything for scores of 
years, if ever at all, was located. Mr. 


Peters’s idea in having the worst plot 
selected was to illustrate that Long 
Island soil, almost every acre of it, was 
rich in fertility, and to bring it to a 
state of high productivity needed only 
willing hands to till it. 


PROVES FERTILITY OF LONG 
ISLAND 


That Mr. Peters was not dreaming 
was proven conclusively, for those ap- 
parently worn-out acres, which many 
skeptics said would never produce, were 
cleared and cultivated by Fullerton. In 
less than two years it was demonstrated 
that every sort of farm product grown 
on this.continent could be raised on 
Long Island. The railroad’s experi-, 
mental farm itself yielded up over three 
hundred different varieties of fruits and 
vegetables, 


Mr. Peters did not stop there. An- 


other tract of supposedly worthless land 
was purchased by the railroad, in a dif- 
ferent part of the island, and farmer 
Fullerton established a second experi- 
mental or demonstration farm. This 
also met with the same great success 





that characterized the initial venture. 

As a result of these experiments, tens 
of thousands of acres of hitherto idle 
and non-producing land on Long Island 
have been cultivated, and Mr. Peters 
has found his reward in a greatly in- 
creased tonnage of farm products 
hauled by his railroad during the past 
decade. 

Soon after the present world war be- 
gan Mr. Peters was probably the first 
railroad president in the eastern part of 
the country to emphasize the immediate 
necessity of more intensive agricultutal 
development. He knew that if the war 
lasted for any considerable length of 
time, the American farmer would be 
called upon eventually to feed practical- 
ly the whole world. So, early in 1915, 
he sounded a note of warning to the 
farmers of the nation, and followed this 
up by conducting a concentrated cam- 
paign of education among the growers 
on Long Island. 


CONDUCTS FOOD EDUCATION 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Peters’ aggressiveness in this di- 
rection ultimately led to the formation 
of what is known as the Long Island 
Food Reserve Battalion. Mr. Peters 
was unanimously elected its first presi- 
dent. One of his first steps taken was 
to send to all corners of Long Island 
a special train of exhibit and lecture 
ears, whence the message of food con- 
servation and preservation was preached 
to thousands of housewives, and the 
most modern methods of canning and 
preserving and drying of foodstuffs was 
taught by experts. This train stopped 
at every important station on the 
island, and Mr. Peters accompanied it 
throughout the week, personally ad- 
dressing the men, women and school 
children who assembled at each stop- 
ping point, telling them the vital im- 
portance of saving food and increasing 
production. 

The running of this special train 
aroused the women of Long Island to 
such an extent that within a few weeks 
after the “Canning Special,” as the train 
was called, had completed its tour, can- 
ning kitchens were opened in at least 
two dozen different communities, while 
scores of canning clubs were organized. 


PATRIOTIC WORKER 


The Food Battalion helped Long 
Island farmers in many different ways. 
For example, it secured for them, at 
reasonable cost, seeds, fertilizer, ma- 
chinery and labor, and under the active 
leadership of Mr. Peters, brought about 
the reclamation of hundreds of acres of 
arid land, which is now producing tons 
and tons of additional foodstuffs. 

Last year, when the United States 
was compelled to declare war upon Ger- 
many, Mr. Peters, although already an 
exceedingly busy man as president of 
the Long Island Railroad, president of 
the Food Reserve Battalion, chairman 
of the Committee on Railway Mail Pay 
of all the American railroads, and ac- 
tively identified with other projects too 
numerous to mention, cheerfully and 
willingly accepted the secretaryship of 
the District Board for the Eastern Fed- 
eral Judicial District of the Counties of 
Nassau and Suffolk, before which body 
all claims for exemption under the se- 
lective draft were presented and finally 
passed upon. This was no small job, 
as it required Mr. Peters to devote at 
least two days a week to it, for a period 
of over five months. 

In Garden City, Long Island, where 
Mr. Peters resides, he always has been 
selected to serve on committees in con- 
nection with Liberty Loan, Red Cross 
and other campaigns of nation-wide im- 
portance, and needless to say, he has 
done his bit in every case. Due in great 
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part to his deep personal interest in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns—his close con- 
tact with every employee from the ex- 
ecutive and operating officers down to 
the men and women'in the humblest 
positions—the Long Island Railroad 
employees went “over the top” in all 
three loans, exceeding the road’s quota 
each time by several thousand dollars. 

While Mr. Peters is serving his coun- 
try in an official capacity, and while his 
wife and daughters are all actively in- 
terested in war work at home, there is 
still another member of the family who 
is doing his share in France. Lieuten- 
ant Ralph Peters, Jr., who resigned his 
post as assistant superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad, is “over there,” 
serving on the staff of Colonel James 
A. McCrea, general manager of the 
American railways in France, who was 
also formerly connected with the Long 
Island as general manager. 
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A Schwab Speech. 

Mr. Schwab—*‘Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen; in Mr. Hurley’s absence I 
feel a little like a foreman who worked 
for me once, who had come here to 
Washington to appear before a com- 
mittee that was investigating some- 
thing, and I had him pretty well 
coached; I though I had him well 
trained what to say. I sat in the cor- 
ner and watched him and presently 
found that he was straying a little 
from the training, and I shook my head 
at him, and in old-fashioned mill style 
he looked at me and said, ‘Well, damn 
it, Charlie, that’s what you told me 
to say.’ I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of having Mr. Hurley tell me 
what to say.” 

* * & 


Through Ticket. 


A train of negro soldiers 
through Northampton last night. 

A civilian who talked with a great 
big negro on the platform said: “So 
you are going to France!” 

“No,” said the black giant, “we’s 
gwine ter Berlin."—Hampshire Ga- 
zette. 


went 


* * * 


Easy Money. 


Two young Irishmen in a Canadian 
regiment were going into the trenches 
for the first time, and their captain 
promised them five shillings for every 
German they killed. 

Pat lay down to rest, while Mike 
performed the duty of watching. Pat 
had not lain long when he was awak- 
ened by Mike’s shouting: 

“They’re coming! They’re coming!” 

“Who’s coming?” shouted Pat. 

“The Germans,” replies Mike. 

“How many are there?” 

“About fifty thousand.” 

“Begorra,” shouts Pat, jumping up 
and grabbing his rifle, “our fortune’s 
made.”—London Opinion. 


* * * 


20th Century Shakespeare. 

An American lady at Stratford-on- 
Avon showed even more than the usua! 
American fervor for everything 
Shakespearian she came across. She 
had not recovered when she reached 
the railway station, for she remarked 
to a friend as they walked on the 
platform: 

“To think that it was from this very 
platform the immortal bard would de- 


part whenever he journeyed to town.”— 
Tit-Bits. 
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America is at once astounding the 
world with her war-time achievements 
and enjoying phenomenal prosperity. 

Providence is dealing bountifully 
with the American farmer—so bounti- 
fully that our total 1918 harvests prom- 
ise to fill.an unprecedented number 
of bushels. 

American labor is enjoying flood-tide 
employment, and so substantial have 
been the increases granted in wages in 
most industries that strikes are now 
rare. Nevertheless, the rise in the cost 
of living has been arrested, at least 
for the time being. 

The major industries, such as steel, 
wool, copper, cotton, leather, ship- 
building and all manner of war plants 
are not only extremely busy but are 
earning very generous profits. Even 
so-called “non-essential” businesses 
are in most cases doing better than 
had been expected, although the trend 
naturally will be towards a slackening 
of activity in most of these lines as 
the nation gets deeper into the war. 

The financial markets have been 
pleasantly surprised by the reception 
accorded new offerings of high-grade 
securities such as those issued by Ar- 
mour & Company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Events 
have proved that notwithstanding the 
excellent response to the Liberty Bond 
offerings, the Red Cross money-raising 
campaigns, etc., there is still a large 
amount of money available for invest- 
ment when the security and the terms 
are right. 

Finally, the events on the Western 
front have been interpreted as indi- 
cative of the enemy’s waning strength, 
while developments in Russia have not 
been without glints of encouragement. 

All this forms solid basis for satis- 
faction and optimism. 


BETTER TEAMWORK 


Now that more business men are 
active at Washington, better teamwork 
is possible between the Government 
and the business world. 

Governmental threats that no steel 
would be supplied to any enterprise 
not engaged on war contracts are not 
now likely to be carried out, since the 
leaders of the industry have under- 
taken to supply the Government, first, 
with all its ascertained needs, the un- 
derstanding being that surpluses there- 
after can be directed to other cus- 
tomers. The steel problem, therefore, 
promises to be settled satisfactorily to 
all parties. 

Shipbuilding is now proceeding at a 
rate which will culminate in an output 
which will astound the world. 

The larger aircraft plants are mul- 
tiplying their output, and although 
there are still many weak spots, the 
outlook is far from discouraging. The 
action of the Government in granting 
an increase in the price of copper from 
23% cents to 26 cents was hailed with 
satisfaction. 

The automobile industry is adjusting 
itself to war conditions quite success- 
fully thus far, and the indications are 
that most of the plants not needed for 
the production of motor cars will be 
utilized for other Government needs. ° 

An impressive exhibition of team- 
work is the transport to Europe of as 
many as 100,000 soldiers in one week 
and nearly three hundred thousand 
in one month. The mind falters at 
trying to grasp all the organization, 
all the foresight, all the planning, all 


the executive activity underlying this 
phenomenal performance. 

The “work or fight” regulation prom- 
ises to be carried out in the proper 
spirit. This should insure a greatly in- 
creased supply of labor for necessary 
industries without really working any 
fatal havoc in other directions, since 
women are coming forward in gratify- 
ing numbers to take men’s places and 
in other instances vacancies are being 
filled by men beyond the draft age. 
Here, also, is a field for teamwork. 
The one ugly situation is in coal. 


OUR FINANCIAL BURDENS 


The staggering sum of $24,000,000,000 
is named as necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of the fiscal year just en- 
tered. Comparing this with all pre- 
war figures, one’s breath is almost 
taken away. 

Yet, even this sum can be raised 
without seriously injuring business if 
statesmanship be exercised at Wash- 
ington. A very large part of the 
money can and should be raised by 
levying very heavy taxes upon all ex- 
cess profits and by readjusting the 
income tax upon moderate incomes. 
Britain has set a useful example in this 
respect; she has raised enormous sums 
from her excess profits and her income 
tax without demoralizing industry of 
unduly upsetting the social order. 

The spirit of patriotism is now so 
splendid throughout this country that 
any and every necessary war burden 
will be shouldered without complaint. 

Our currency and banking system is 
now so flexible, and is being handled 
with such consummate skill that no 
insuperable obstacles should be en- 
countered in providing for all the bil- 
lions demanded. 

Whether our plan of raising periodi- 
cal war loans of colossal magnitude is 
the best possible method of raising war 
funds is open to question in view of 
the smoothness with which Britain is 
raising her war funds by the continu- 
ous selling of Government obligations 
in a way which does not upset things 
as our Liberty Bond “drives” upset 
them here. This is a problem which 
cught to receive the most earnest con- 
sideration by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Federal Reserve Board and 
our financial leaders. 


OUTLOOK FOR SECURITIES 


All reports agree that investors of 
small and moderate means are in a 
position to absorb attractive invest- 
ments and that the buying recently 
has far outweighed the selling. 

The investment market, however, 
has been more or less repressed by the 
extensive shifting of holdings on the 
part of the very wealthy. Obligations 
subject to taxes are being exchanged 
for national, state and municipal is- 
sues free from taxation. 

While admittedly many stocks and 
bonds are selling at bargain quotations, 
Wall Street does not look for any sen- 
sational upward movement or for any 
riotous speculation, chiefly because the 
banks now absolutely control the sup- 
plies of loanable funds and are show- 
ing no disposition to encourage ani- 
mated speculative dealings. 

My own view is that the war is 
likely to be such as to bring about 4 
distinctly better feeling all round and 
that this will be reflected by advances 
in a great many securities, both stocks 
and bonds. 


July Offerings 


Our July list of bonds and short-term notes 
contains fifty-nine offerings of securities which 
are attractive at present prices. 

It also gives condensed descriptions of twelve 
issues yielding from 4.35% to 6.47%. 

If you are in the market for investments, the 
July list will be of interest to you. 
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The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 





Kansas City, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
0. London, B. C., 3, England 
Short Term Notes 


Acceptances 











WE ISSUE 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON THE 
London County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital, $150,000,000 Established 1836 
LONDON PARIS BORDEAUX MADRID BARCELONA 
and 918 branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
We invite correspondence from BANKS, MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
desiring to avail themselves of our services for any business consistent with 
sound principles. 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO., 25 Broad Street 


Established 1876 














Metropolitan Petroleum Corporation 


All owners of stock, certificates for which 
are in the names of outside brokers or in 
names other than their own, are urged to 
communicate with the undersigned for the 
purpose of arranging for the deposit of their 
stock with Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company, 115 Broadway. Deposit of stock 
must be made on or before July 10, 1918. 


For further information address the 
undersigned. 
METROPOLITAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
JOINT STOCKHOLDERS COMMITTEE, 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AUSTIN BROCKMEYER, Secretary 
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Compare Your Life 
to the life of those who have achieved most in this world. Learn how they 
met obstacles, what they. advise other men to do. The story of their trials 
and triumphs will be a source of renewed hope to you. 


: “Stories of Achievement” 

vols., sae pages; clo’ en —r 
Edison Stanley lp * ot atk nae great cat Gram, 
Dickens, Revenen, etc. Sent free for eauainanen 
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Liggett & Drexel 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Conservative 
Investments 


61 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
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Liberty Bond 
Questions 


Do you know what to do if you 
lose your Liberty Bond? 


Do you know what other Lib- 
erty Bond you can exchange for 
it? 

Do you know all you should 
know about your investment? 


Send for Booklet H-67, 
“Your Liberty Bond” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 




















STANDARD 


16TH EDITION Oo Canraae 

BOOKLET LATEST 
WILL BE i FINANCIAL 
FURNISHED REPORTS 
ON REQUEST OF THESE 
i COMPANIES 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers In Standafd Ol! Securities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 











Permanent 


Monthly Income 
of $25 


ean be had for 


about $3,800 
invested in 50 shares of 


| CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 





Cities Service Company is one of the 
largest and strongest Public Utility Or- 
ganizations in America. Its stoc! 
afford a maximum of stability in times 
of uncertainty. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earnings 
i Statements 


Write for Circular FM-90 


Henry L. Doherty 
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60 Wall Street 




















Members N. Y. Stock 
42 Broadway. New York 











FORBES MAGAZINE 


THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


A Two-Sided Affair—Peace and Semi-Peace 
Stocks Favored—Steels Selling High 


By FOUR SQUARE 


Although there is little change in the 
fundamental situation as it relates to 
the stock market, bankers are inclined 
to adopt a more cautious attitude re- 
garding the future. A great deal of 
new financing has been completed suc- 
cessfully, and there is not so much 
reason for lending support to prices on 
the exchange as there was during the 
period preceding the preparations for 
these operations. 

More thought is now taken of the 
coming Government loan in the fall and 
of the heavy drain it will make on in- 
vestment funds, as well as of the new 
taxation program, which admittedly 
will call for larger disbursements by 
corporations than last year. The war 
is costing the Government at the rate 
of $50,000,000 daily. As it continues this 
average will doubtless increase, as has 
been the case with the other belliger- 
ents. 


Superhuman efforts are being made 
to pour our troops into France and 
Italy in overwhelming numbers, but it 
is doubted in the highest financial quar- 
ters that the American armies can be 
swung into active battle in sufficient 
numbers before next spring, to bring 
the end of the war definitely in sight. 

At the same time, far seeing investors 
are turning their attention more and 
more to peace stocks and to the securi- 
ties of companies whose business will 
not be hurt by the cessation of war 
demands. 


In these classifications 
stocks of companies furnishing food- 
stuffs, harvesting machinery, household 
necessities, clothing, those engaged in 
mercantile lines, the public utility and 
the railroad companies. 

Of course high grade bonds—Gov- 
ernment, municipal and corporation 
issues, are regarded as being in the 
peace beneficiary class, as well as pre- 
ferred stocks. 5 


ARE STEELS HIGH? 


It would be well for those who hold 
the war stocks, such as the steels, muni- 
tions, leathers, etc., to consider the posi- 
tion of these securities very carefully 
with the idea of disposing of them at a 
favorable opportunity or of switching 
into some of the more conservative 
issues. 

For example, it long has been recog- 
nized the United States Steel common 
will not continue, in all probability, 
extra dividend payments at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum. The steady re- 
fusal of the directors to fix a higher 
regular rate than 5 per cent. is of itself 
significant. They have prepared the 
way for a reduction of payments when 
the occasion demands it and they un- 
doubtedly will make the reduction, if it 
proves inconsistent with the company’s 
conservative policy to maintain it. 

The steel stocks have, in general, 
been most of the time leaders of this 
year’s speculative advances in the 
market. Perhaps the public is inter- 
ested in them to a greater extent than 
in any other form of securities. As a 
group they are selling far above normal 
levels and considerably above the low 
points of the year. ‘Undoubtedly, the 
steels on the whole are relatively dear. 


READJUSTMENT INEVITABLE. 


When it is considered that the expan- 
sion of the industry since the war be- 
gan has been on the greatest scale in 


‘ 
come the: 


history, and that the additional capacity 
has been to a very large extent solely 
justified by the war created demands, 
it may be seriously doubted whether 
the entire industry will not experience 
a severe period of depression directly 
after the war. The argument has been 
advanced that taxation and price restric- 
tion will check inflation so that the re- 
adjustment after the war will not be 
severe. But there is no getting away 
from the fact that the stock market 
valuation of steel stocks is way above 
normal, and the ability of the industry 
as a whole to earn sufficient money to 
justify these valuations, is open to se- 
rious doubt. Taking a broad view 
therefore of stock market prices in re- 
lation to the probable developments in 
the steel industry after the war, we can- 
not view present quotations as anything 
but speculative. If a readjustment in 
these quotations comes about from 
other causes before peace, then so much 
the better, but come it must. 


Under the circumstances, steel stocks 
should be bought now for speculation 
only by those who can afford to assume 
the risks attendant upon holding them 
for any considerable period. 

The question of heavier excess profits 
taxation and of a severe peace read- 
justment enters into the prices of cop- 
per and other metal. stocks, but with 
the coppers it probably has been more 
nearly discounted than with the steels. 
This arises from the fact that copper 
earnings have declined sharply already 
and dividends have been cut liberally. 
Also, coppers are selling much nearer 
their normal levels than the steels. 
Hope is still held out that the Govern- 
ment will allow an advance in the price 
of the metal, for it is patent that such 
is needed to stimulate increased produc- 
tion to take care of urgent requirements. 
It is inadvisable for holders of such 
stocks as Anaconda, Utah, Ray and 
others of tested earning ability, to sacri- 
fice them on weak markets. The tech- 
nical position of the coppers in general 
seems to be good and they probably 
would respond in a fair way to any 
favorable development in the industry. 


PEACE AND SEMI-PEACE STOCKS 


Wilson & Co., representing the pack- 
ing industry, which notwithstanding 
great war prosperity, bids fair to in- 
crease its business consistently because 
of the steadily growing population to 
feed; Virginia-Carolina Chemical, war 
prosperous, yet war hurt, and for that 
reason having no need to fear the re- 
adjustment period; International Har- 
vester, distinctly a peace stock; Pierce 
Arrow and White Motors, engaged- in 
the manufacture of trucks, which will 


be in greater demand than ever for com-: 


mercial uses shortly after the war, Con- 
solidated Gas of Baltimore and Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York, two of the 
most efficient power and light com- 
panies in the United States, both of 
which will experience, it is believed, a 
substantial. and consistent growth in 
net operating profits when the down- 
ward trend of costs begins to operate 
in their favor-after the war; Texas Com- 
pany, Mexican Petroleum, the Standard 
Oil export companies, whose oppor- 
tunities to increase their business will 
be multiplied with resumption of the 
development of their commercial rela- 
tions in foreign countries, are the class 
of companies for the alert investor and 
speculator to turn to. . 
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OR a convenient 
method of purchasing 


ODD LOTS 


of stocks, send for Booklet 
F-32 


Hartshorne & Picabia 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street Tel. 4590 Rector 























Louchheim, 


Minton & Co. 


1918 
Dividend Guide 


records high and low 
prices for 1917, divi- 
dend rates, approxi- 


mate ex dividend 
dates, and dividend 
payable dates of 


stocks listed on New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Copy Sent on Request. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Attractive Features of Recent Corporation Bond Offerings Which 


Wartime conditions have created the 
necessity for offering extraordinary in- 
ducements to investors. : 

The situation, however, has been 
discussed so extensively in the financial 
press that it is understood by everyone 
and it is therefore not necessary to go 
into details here. Suffice it to say that 
some of the recent bond offerings af- 
ford opportunities which should not be 
overlooked by those with surplus funds 
to invest. Corporations which are en- 
titled to the highest credit are paying 
6 to 7% per cent. on their current bond 
and note issues, whereas in normal 
times they might command all the 
credit they needed at 4 and 5 per cent. 

The buyer of offerings of this 
character in the long run will gain: 1— 
The advantage in all probability of a 
premium on his bonds when more nor- 
mal conditions return; 2—The addi- 
tional buying power of the money re- 
ceived as interest, for after the war a 
dollar will be worth much more than 
it is today. 

While this article is devoted prefer- 
ably to a description of some of the 
more attractive new offerings by cor- 
porations, it would not be complete un- 
less it called attention to the new 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds. 


FARM LOAN BONDS 


These stand at the head of recent 
offerings, and rank second only to the 


Make Them Desirable 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


Liberty Loans as the highest type of 
investments. The Federal Land Bank 
Bonds are declared by Congress to be 
instrumentalities of the Government of 
the United States, and as such, exempt 
from Federal, State, municipal and local 
taxation. 

They, therefore, have as complete 
exemption from taxation as the First 
Liberty Loan 3'% per cent. Bonds. 

The twelve Federal Land Banks 
were organized by the United States 
Government which purchased and still 
holds about 97 per cent. of their original 
$9,000,000 capital stocks; the aggregate 
capital has since been increased to over 
$13,000,000. They were created to meet 
the agricultural needs of the United 
States as the Federal Reserve Banks 
were designed to meet the mercantile 
and manufacturing needs. 

All twelve Federal Land Banks are 
liable for the ultimate payment of all 
bonds issued by each and every Federal 
Land Bank. 

Federal Land Bank bonds are secured 
by deposit of an equal amount of United 
States Government bonds or first mort- 
gages on farm lands cultivated by the 
owner, which mortgages are appraised 
and guaranteed by the local National 
Farm Loan Association of which the 
borrower is a member and stockholder. 
Each stockholder is liable for twice the 
par value of his stock. Before the loan 
is made the property must be examined 
and a separate appraisal and written 


report made by an appraiser or apprais- 
ers appointed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. This appraisal must be 
finally confirmed by the directors of 
the Federal Land Bank of the district, 
and before a bond issue is allowed, the 
original application and appraiser’s re- 
port on which each loan is based must 
be examined and passed upon by the 
Securities Department of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board in Washington. No 
mortgage loan may be made in excess 
of $10,000 nor may it exceed one-half 
the appraised value of the land mort- 
gaged and 20 per cent. of the appraised 
value of permanent insured improve- 
ments thereon. The mortgagor con- 
tracts to reduce the amount of his loan 
by semi-annual payments of principal 
with payments of interest, thereby con- 
stantly increasing the margin of secur- 
ity. 

The bonds are acceptable’ by the 
United States Treasury at par as se- 
curity for Government deposits, includ- 
ing Postal Savings funds. They are 
lawful investments for all fiduciary and 
trust funds under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Federal Government. 
They are eligible under the laws of 
many of the States for investment of 
all public and private funds, and are 
eligible for investment by savings banks 
in twenty-five States. 

The Farm Loan Bonds are being han- 
dled by the leading bond houses in 


New York, including The National City 








New Conditions, New Problems 


The unusual war-time de- 


mands on many business 
enterprises, the higher cost 
of labor and materials, 
transportation difficulties, 
increased taxes—what with 
these and many other per- 
plexing problems, business 
men cannot get along 
without sound and de- 
pendable banking coun- 
sel and assistance. 


Our officers at either the 
downtown or uptown of- 
fice cordially invite busi- 
ness men to call and discuss 
with us how Bankers Trust 
Company service may help 
solve their financial prob- 
lems. 














Downtown Office: Astor Trust Office: 


16 Wall Street 5th Ave. at 42nd St. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 























Co., Brown Bros. & Co., Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Harris Forbes & Co., Lee, 
Higginson & Co. 

The price is 101 and interest netting 
over 4.75 per cent. to the redeemable 
date (1923), and 5 per cent. thereafter 
up to redemption or maturity. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRIAL 


Probably the most attractive and 
successful of the recent corporation 
issues were the $60,000,000 Armour & 
Co. 6 per cent. serial convertible gold 
debentures. 

These bonds were underwritten by a 
syndicate of Chicago bankers, includ- 
ing the great Continental & Commercial 
Savings Bank, and Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., and offered on a 6% per cent. to a 
7% per cent. basis, depending on the 
maturity. They are due in six annual 
installments from June 15, 1919 to 1924 
inclusive. 

Not the least attractive feature is 
that of convertibility, after Sept. 1, 
1918, into Armour & Co. 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock which is ex- 
empt from personal property taxes in 
the State of Illinois, and is redeemable 
at 115. 

The debentures are direct obligations 
of the company. Total assets as Octo- 
ber 27, 1917 (the close of the last fiscal 
year), were $314,174,135.89. There is no 
lien of any kind upon the property of 
the company except its first mortgage 
(dated June 1, 1909, due June 1, 1939) 
for $50,000,000, which is a lien upon ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 out of a total 
of $103,801,644.88 capital assets. 

During the last three years average 
annual earnings available for interest 
charges, have been approximately $21,- 
950,000, and the average annual interest 
charges (including interest on the 
bonds) has been approximately $4,480,- 
000. During this period over $46,000,- 
000 net earnings have been retained in 
the business, after paying cash divi- 
dends of $6,000,000... In 1917 earnings 
from sources within the United States, 
applicable to interest, were over $27,- 
000,000 on a gross business of $575,000,- 
000. This is exclusive of any revenue 
from business originating in South 
America or other foreign countries, 
which business amounted to approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 last year. 

The trust agreement securing the 
debentures provides that no additional 
mortgage shall be placed on the prop- 
erties and assets without including the 
debentures. Furthermore current assets 
must be maintained in an aggregate 
amount equal to at least one and one- 
half times all current liabilities, includ- 
ing the debenture. 


UNIQUE FEATURES OF SUTTER 
BASIN 


Another very attractive issue brought 
out by Chicago bankers is the Sutter 
Basin first mortgage 7 per cent. serial 
bonds. This issue comprises a total of 
$5,000,000, due in series of $1,000,000 
yearly, from May 1, 1924, to 1928. The 
prices range from 96% to 97% per cent. 

The Sutter Basin Company is an 
established and successful reclamation 
project organized in California in 1913. 
The company owns approximately 
54,000 acres of land in the Sacramento 
Valley, Sutter County, California. 

The stockholders of the company are 
liable under the laws of California for 
their proportionate share of all indebt- 
edness incurred and have filed with the 
trustee of the bonds, waivers of any 
rights which might limit this liability. 
The principal stockholders are J. Ogden 
Armour, president of Armour & Co., 
and associates, of Chicago, and W. E. 
Gerber, president, California National 
Bank, and associates, of Sacramento, 
who own 93 per cent. of the stock, Mr. 
Armour personally owning 60 per cent. 
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Thése stockholders will retain owner- 
ship and have deposited all their stock 
with the trustee, to be held until the 
bends are retired. No disbursements 
may be made to stockholders as long 
as any of the bonds are outstanding. 
The purpose of the issue is to re- 
fund $3,800,000 collateral trust notes 
maturing May 1, 1918, and to pay other 


indebtedness incurred by the company’ 


in financing Reclamation District No. 
1500. 

By special Act of the Legislature of 
California in 1913, Reclamation District 
No. 1500, comprising a net area of 63,- 
942 acres, was formed. The physical 
work of reclamation and drainage has 
been in progress since. At present the 
levee system is 93 per cent. completed 
and drainage 75 per cent. 

It is expected that the district will 
close its levees this year, which will 
permit the Sutter Basin Company im- 
mediately to place under intensive cul- 
tivation all its land lying within the dis- 
trict, amounting to 44,400 acres. 

In 1917 about 20,000 acres were under 
cultivation for summer crops only. The 


net revenue was about $1,200,000, on. 


which the net earnings on a crop share 
basis amounted to $507,469 after liberal 
reserve for income taxes. 


ATTRACTIVE UTILITY BONDS 


Public utility bond offerings, due to 
the extremity of the conditions under 
which such properties are operating, 
pessimism on public utility securities. 
terest rates. The strongest companies 
are compelled to give extraordinary in- 
ducements to offset the general market 
pessimism on public utility secur ties. 
But, as pointed out in these articles be- 
fore, the public companies undoubtedly 
will benefit enormously by the lower- 
ing of material and operating costs 
after the war. Meantime it looks as if 
the depression of the public utility se- 
curities as a whole had pretty well dis- 
counted the worst. 

One of Wall Street’s oldest and most 
reputable bond houses, Harris, Forbes 
& Co., is putting out two splendid pub- 
lic utility issues. 

They are the $12,250,000 Puget Sound 
Traction Light & Power 7 per cent. 3 
year sinking fund mortgage gold notes, 
offered at 98 and interest, to yield about 
734 per cent.; and the $10,500,000 Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric 1st and refunding 
mortgage 5-year 7 per cent. gold bonds. 

The Puget Sound Co. controls sub- 
stantially all of the electric street and 
interurban railway business and the 
greater part of the commercial electric 
lighting and power business in Seattle, 
Tacoma and other cities of the Puget 
Sound district, serving an estimated 
population of more than 500,000. 

The purpose of the issue is to pro- 
vide for the retirement on August 1, 
1918, of a $10,000,000 issue of 6 per 
cent. mortgage bonds, and to reimburse 
the treasury for additions recently made 
to the property. 

For the year ended April 30, 1918, net 
earnings were over one and three-quar- 
ters times interest charges on the com- 
pany’s entire funded debt. The current 
gross and net income are record break- 
ing and are steadily increasing. 

The Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, operating without «ompetition, 
serves electric light, power and natural 
gas to Louisville, Kentucky, and ad- 
jacent communities, having a total pop- 
ulation of over 268,000. The bonds are 
secured by a first lien on more than 75 
per cent. of the company’s entire prop- 
erty. The property is under the man- 
agement of the engineering firm of H. 
M. Byllesby & Co. 
ford a good margin of safety over all 
interest charges on outstanding bonds. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


PRESS AND READERS’ COMMENTS 


On “Men Who Are Making America” and 
Forbes Magazine 


“Wouldn’t Take $1,000 for It” 

Recently in conversation with the 
manager of a life insurance company, 
while riding on the train, I mentioned 
“Men Who Are Making America.” He 
ordered it and I have a letter from him 
today, as follows: 

“T have received the book which you 
recommended, ‘Men Who Are Making 
America,’ and am enjoying it more 
than any book I have ever read. I 
would not take a thousand dollars for 
it if I couldn’t get another one. There 
is more in this book to inspire and to 
educate a young business man than I 
believe he can find anywhere else in 
condensed form. I certainly thank you 
for calling my attention to it.” 

I am writing you this to show you 
how people appreciate your book and, 
in addition to this, I wish to say that 
you are doing a great work through 
your magazine. Every copy of it is an 
inspiration to me. 

W. E. SHARPE. 

Burlington, N. C. 








Wants It in Every 
Y. M. C. A. 


The study and views of men 
who have made success today 
when that success 1s measured 
not only by dollars but by the 
quality that has made the man’s 
name the standard for square 
dealing, the measure of fair 
attainment, and has borne the 
spotlight of public investiga- 
tion. This makes reading which 
will spur and startle even the 
sluggish youth. That is what 
has been done in “Men Who 
Are Making America,” the kind 
of book that surely should be 
in every building.—Association 
Men, the Y. M. C. A. Maga- 
zine. 




















Full of Interesting Ideas.. 

Yours is one of the best publications 
that comes to my desk. It is brimful 
of interesting thoughts and ideas. 

EARLE POWERS, 
Vocational Director, 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 
Pleased With Book. 

I am very much pleased with your 
book, and think that it should prove a 
great inspiration to young men and 
women who are starting out in life. 

S. IRVING STRAYER. 

New York City. 

° * * * 

Wish Every One Read “Forbes.” 

I read every issue of “Forbes” and 
can’t get along without it. I wish 
every one could read your magazine. 

E. D. LOMBARD. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

te 2 
Living, Breathing Stories. 

This book contains sketches of. fifty 
of the really “big men” of America. 
Each story is a real, living, breathing 
inspiration. The subject of the sketch 
becomes the hero of the story, and 
once the reader starts his story, he 
does not let go until he comes to the 
end. The characters presented are 
stronger than those it would be pos- 
sible to produce in fiction. Henry P. 
Davison, John D. Ryan, Charles M. 
Schwab, Frank Vanderlip, Theodore 


N. Vail, George W. Goethals, Robert 
Dollar, Edison, Eastman, Armour, and 
Douglas, and many more are in this 
splendid army of men who are making 
America. 

In writing these life stories of these 
builders and makers of America, Mr. 
Forbes has performed a very great 
service for the young men of the 
present time and for generations who 
shall come after. He has not written 
so much for the glorification of the 
men about whom he writes as he has 
to carry the lesson of the man’s life 
along to somebody else. 

He shows how most of these men 
had very limited opportunities, and 
how their beginnings were humble and 
rather poor, and he tells how they 
came to success through industry, 
through watching for the chance that 
is sure to come to very man who is 
ready to fill the demands that may be 
made upon him. Every one who starts 
out on a journey wants to know. all 
that can possibly be learned about that 
journey before he starts. He should 
study the road, inquire about the land- 
marks, seek information about the 
dangers that may be encountered, and 
look for the guide posts that may keep 
him accurately upon his way. 

In no book of which we are aware 
can more information be found for the 
young man who is starting out on a 
professional, industrial, scientific or 
mercantile carreer—The Utica Ob- 
server. 

a“ * 


Wouldn’t Miss One Number. 


I would not miss reading a number 
of your magazine for anything. It is 
the best I have ever seen in that line. 

A. TOMPSON. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


* * * 
Among Favorite Books 


“Men Who Are Making America” is 
one of the best books I possess. The 
article on Henry Ford, or on F. W. 
Woolworth, or, in fact, any one of the 
articles in the long list is worth much 
more to any ambitious young man than 
the cost of the entire book. 

THOMAS A. CAMPBELL. 

New York City. 

* * * 
Sketches Make Lively Reading 

The millionaire is fascinating to the 
American mind. B. C. Forbes, in “Men 
Who Are Making America” studies the 
careers of the fifty men whom he 
regards as the most successful business 
men of the country. Here and there 
one comes across a name like that of 


.George W. Goethals, who is not within 


the magic circle of our multimillion- 
aires, but the majority are men almost 
fabulously rich. There are well-known 
names among them—J. Ogden Armour, 
Andrew Carnegie, Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford, J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller and numerous others. 
There are others not quite so well 
known, and there are some whose 
names are still unfamiliar to the man 
in the street. 

Mr. Forbes manages to pack a tre- 
mendous amount of information into 
his brief biographies, and his little 
stories about them and the things that 
they have told him about success give 
his sketches a liveliness that lifts them 
above the usual dull and formal de- 
scriptions of men of money. He tells 
us to what these men attribute their 
successes, and there is much sugges- 
tiveness in each of the fifty for all 
those whose goal is material prosper- 
ity—The Boston Post. 
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“Forging Ahead In 
Business”—Free 


This interesting 112 page book 
which we will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 


It tells how to obtain a thoro 
sp of the fundamentals un- 
pa al} business; why such 
knowledge is necessary in busi- 
ness; how it has helped men 
succeed; who are back of this 
great institution; the names 
prominent men among 65.000 Sube 
scribers and what they say about it, 


This book will open the door 
to certain business development 
for you. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

146 Astor Place New York 
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UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
First Preferred Stock Dividend No. 10 


The Directors of United Drug Company 
have declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on the first preferred stock of United 
Drug Company, payable August 1, 1918, to 
stockholders of record July 15, 1918. 

: JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 

Boston, June 25, 1918. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, June 26th, 1918. 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half per cent. (14%) on the preferred capi- 
tal stock of this Company, payable July 15th, 
1918, to preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 8th, 1918. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 7 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, held 
Wednesday, July 3rd, 1918, a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share was declared, payable August 1st, 
1918, to stockholders of record at close of 
business July 15th, 1918. Books will remain 
open. WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 








Business Editorials 


(Continued from page 246) 


LMOST as many new securities 
were issued in June as were 
issued in the entire first quarter 

of the current year. So far this year 
slightly over $600,000,000 of new bonds, 
notes and stocks have been put out, 
against approximately $1,000,000,000 in 
the first half of 1917. The prospects 
are that new flotations will be moder- 
ately numerous from now on, as the 
ready absorption of recent high-grade 
offerings has been something of a reve- 
lation to bankers and to corporations. 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad has 
T never missed paying a dividend 
in two generations. The news- 

paper headlines announcing that its di- 
rectors had “deferred” declaring a 
coming payment caused something of 
a shock. What happened was not that 
the directors decided not to pay the 
regular dividend, but that they elected 
to delay action until a future board 
meeting, which meeting will be held 
long before the payment is actually 
due. The incident, however, calls 
pointed attention to the delay in draw- 
ing up specific contracts between the 
Administration and the railroads. There 
are intimations from railroad sources 
that the Government authorities are 
not showing the proper spirit in deal- 
ing with the railroad companies, but are 
trying to force upon them conditions 
not thoroughly in keeping with the law 
passed by Congress. The-first disposi- 
tion of the railroad managers was to 
knuckle under dumbly; but more manly 
counsels prevailed, and the custodians 
of the $17,)00,000,000 of railway prop- 
erty are now insisting upon a fair and 
square deal. There has been a little 
too much truckling to Secretary, Di- 
rector-General, etc., etc., McAdoo. 





Even he, with all his power and pull, 
cannot abrogate that clause of the Con- 
stitution which forbids the confiscation 
of property without due and proper 
compensation 

process of law. 


and due and proper 
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A business 
that is as big as its job 


EEPING a nation of over 100 mil- 

lion people regularly supplied with 

meat and meat products is a big and 
complex job. 


And a still bigger job when to it is 


.added the needs of the American soldier 


here and in Europe and of the Allies 
as well. 


It is a job of converting the live stock 
of the West into meat and meat prod- 
ucts and distributing them in perfect 
condition over long distances to the 
consuming centers—the North, South, 
East, West and abroad. 


A job of supplying with unfailing 
regularity products that in the main 
are perishable, in the exact qualities 
and quantities needed, to the smallest 
out-of-the-way village as well as to 
complex and congested metropolitan 
centers. 


Only organizations like that of Swift 


& Company, with its highly-specialized 
methods of meat-dressing, its hundreds 
of branch-distributing houses, and its 
thousands of refrigerator cars, could 
have handled such a job efficiently and 
at a minimum of expense in the present 
war emergency. 


Today American meat and meat 
products are the recognized standard 
of the world. 


And the economy with which these 
products are produced is indicated by 
the fact that today the meat of a 
steer, dressed, is sold for less than the 
cost of the steer on the hoof! The 
proceeds of by-products, made out of 
what once was waste, have made this 


possible. 


The size of the job has dictated the 
size of America’s packing industry. 
And America’s packing industry has 
proved itself to be equal to its job. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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ASSETS 
Immediately Available 
Col. th VAM, <3 sb soncks ts $ 3,812,833.52 
With Federal Reserve Bank.. 13,742,383.05 
$17,555,216.57 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 5,897,326.87 
Due from Correspondents and Loans at - 
SNE Se ark ass caw acaind ns een Sas 27,332,302.39 
Eligible for Re-discount with Federal Re- 
I IE: 5 0u-a rata ha ce Sa eo ae oe 43,111,785.05 
$93,896,630.88 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Due witli SP Gaye... . co ci cc cee ne ce $5,407,766.54 
ey I aa, sh a odd ene aac aes 7,136,018.36 
OS ere errr 13,556,385.95 
SOE Se ON ke gk Sea cicadas incu 645,487.26 
26,745,658.11 
Showt-timee Socumritses: ... <6. cece ees. $1,279,789.91 
United States and Other Bonds........... 5,366,245.88 
6,646,035.79 
Customers’ liability for acceptances by this 
bank and its correspondents (antici- 
OE TEE Fs ois koe sc ceee veces 3,652,157.34 
Total $130,940,482.12 
LIABILITIES 
ere eee Fr pee mee Pie ey eer Peer $4,500,000.00 
IY 3 33 dis 5 Pace ark ~ bide KO RA a wee 4,500,000.00 
ERA Se ey oe ee Far p10 Ce 1,109,679.20 
Discount collected but not earned......... 608,414.13 
Ey en ne 640,000.00 
Acceptances by this bank (after deducting 
$1,017,699.94 held by bank)........... $3,642,450.08 
Acceptances by correspondents for this 
EE I ok Gh os ss ee od ae ee we 601,969.04 : 
4,244,419.12 
i eS ia Sas Ved ak eee 105,000.00 
ING as foo boo vce sic keeneven semanas | 115,232,969.67 





Total  $130,940,482.12 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING - - NEW YORK 


STRICTLY A COMMERCIAL BANK 
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“What you can do 
to make life cheerful 
in camp and trench’ 


HE letter from home—what a 
wealth of sentimentitcontains. 
Far removed from what has been most dear to him 
from his childhood days, up through the years of boy- 
hood, his school days, his play and work days, and now 
in the most noble days of all, the young soldier is fight- 
ing for his country. 


In his lonesomeness and possible homesickness, a cheering word helps 
him to ‘carry on’’ and gives him new determination to fight for your 


protection and for those ideals which we all hold dear. 


If he be a son, brother, cousin, husband, friend or acquaintance, a 
letter will be most welcome to him. A spirit backed up by a loving 


thought from home cannot: lose. 


The battle line may mean stubborn drudgery, but the home-ties must 
never be severed. In the darkness of the night he dreams a loving 
picture of those dear ones ‘‘back home” who are thinking of him. Make 
that letter a letter of good cheer—a letter with a smile. 


Write him today 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, Washington, D. C. 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 
U.S. Gov't» Comm. 
on Public Information 











This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
The Publishers of Forbes Magazine 




















